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EDITORIAL 


HERE are two bad misprints in last month’s 

GRAMOPHONE. One is at the end of my editorial 
when I am made to say “ some of the essays late for 
the composition would have displaced the winner’s, 
Miss Ida North.”’ What I wrote was “ none.” Miss 
North’s was the best, early or late. The other mis- 
print is in Mr. Leonard Hibbs’ letter when he is made 
not to ask for esthetic consideration of swing music, 
whereas in fact he did ask 
for it. Mr. Hibbs has written 
me another long letter, but 
I feel that any more argu- 
ments on this subject will 
only be a repetition of what 
has already been said. Mr. 
Jackson was much pleased 
by the definition of swing 
music which was provided 
by Christopher Stone, but 
I don’t see that we get any 
further by substituting un- 
dulation for swing. 

The competition to decide 
on an album for the young 
man of twenty-one was a 
huge success, and I am 
immensely obliged to the 
~ readers who took the trouble 
to make it what I wanted it 
to be, a really representative 
vote. We are printing else- 
where a full analysis of the entries. I am not surprised to 
find Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto taking first place 
with Dvorak’s New World Symphony second. I 
imagine that the very few votes for Beethoven’s Fifth 
Symphony were due to correspondents’ supposing 
that as the young man had already had this symphony 
there was no point in suggesting it for him twice over. 
And of course they were perfectly right. 

When many years ago we took a vote from our 
readers for the six symphonies most badly wanted for 
the gramophone the first place was won by César 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor, and I did not 
expect to find it occupying so low a place now. Of 


the Beethoven Symphonies the Seventh was a com- 
A2 


The Editor at the Office examining entries for 
the Album Competition 


fortable winner, but of course the Fifth, as I have 
already mentioned, was not in the running, the Ninth 
was obviously too long, and the Third was also too 
long. What is strange is that the Eighth should only 
have obtained three votes. The biggest surprise to 
me was that the whole of the recorded works of Bach 
achieved only five votes between them. On the 
other hand I was not surprised, though somewhat 
depressed, to find how far 
appreciation of chamber 
music still lags behind 
appreciation of the orches- 
tra. But it was gratifying 
to note that two pieces of 
chamber music about which 
I have written several times 
with special enthusiasm 
were first and third among 
chamber music votes, the 
Trout Quintet obtaining 
twenty-three and the Quin- 
tet in C major sixteen, with 
the Trio in B flat major 
obtaining twenty-one. No 
other piece of chamber 
music achieved double fig- 
ures. I believe that some 
of this timidity about 
acquiring chamber music 
records is due to. fear 
of vulgar criticism. Yes, I 
suspect a lack of moral courage. I warn readers 
that I shall shortly start another “more chamber 


music” campaign. But I can say no more this 
month, for I am dictating this editorial in a wheeze 
of bronchitis, the result of my visit to London, and 
only by flying back to Barra in a heavy gale am I 
even able to keep my promise to the London editor 
to send off as much as this. 


During that visit to London I had an opportunity 
of seeing many old friends of the gramophone world, 
but not so many as I should have liked to see. It 
does look at last as if people were beginning to buy 
records again, and particularly records of classical 


music. In connection with this I shall have more 
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to say next month in writing about the magnificent 
H.M.V. album of Bruckner’s Seventh Symphony in E. 
A consultation of the details of our album com- 
petition will reveal the tremendous conservatism of 
the gramophone enthusiast. Probably the chief reason 
for this is his unwillingness to spend money on music 
of which he is not absolutely sure. To a large extent 
the future life of the gramophone depends on the 
ability of its devotees to absorb the repertory of music 
it is capable of providing. However, I am really too 
ill to discuss this intelligently at the moment. One 
of those I found most optimistic about the future of 
recorded music was Mrs. Imhof who has now followed 
Messrs. Rimington Van Wyck’s and E.M.G.’s example 
by bringing out an excellent little monthly review of 
records which I commend to our readers. 

And now for another competition. Here is a letter 
from a young lady who is going back to South America 
shortly. For the best answer from one of our readers 
I will give any album of six records he or she 
chooses (of course not Society issues), and to the lady 
herself I will give any album of six records she 
chooses. As there is probably not much time to 
lose I shall make the closing date for the competition 
Wednesday, November 11th, which means posting 
to me not later than the afternoon post of Monday, 
November gth. The address is Suidheachan, Island 
of Barra, Outer Hebrides. I will communicate with 
the lady as soon as I know the prize winner, but of 
course the result will be published in the December 
number. 

“Tm going back to South America shortly and 
want to take a gramophone and some records. I 
can’t spend a great deal—the gramophone will be a 
considerable outlay, as it is. Naturally, a portable 
would be by far the most convenient, but do you 
consider a Table Model so much better, as to be worth 
the extra cost and the inconvenience of transport ? 
I should be glad of your opinion on this. 

“As for records, I would be able to spend up to 
£10—the very maximum—and should like to have 
the basis of a really good collection, with a sprinkling 
of light music—from films and shows of the moment 
—for those of my friends who would like to hear them, 
and can’t get hold of the latest records. 

“Like your ‘young man’ I don’t know much 
about music and should like to know more. I like 
pianists and violinists—heard Cortot play Chopin in 
Sao Paulo, but about the same time heard Brailowsky 
(have you ever heard of him ?) play too, and liked 
him better, though that might be lack of taste on my 
part! Heard Kreisler there, too, and should like a 
record of his ‘ La fille aux cheveux de Lin.’ 

“Do you think I would like the Brahms Violin 
Concerto played by Kreisler and the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra mentioned this month ? 

“I like Beethoven’s ‘ Pathetique’ very much. 

“Can you judge my taste from this ? Oh! could 
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I afford Handel’s ‘ Water Music’ and Schumann’s 
‘Carnaval’ or would all these run away with too 
much of the £10 ? 

“Then there is Gilbert and Sullivan—Tauber— 
Gigli. I would also like a really good record or two 
of Scottish music, for the benefit of my Scottish friends 
in Sao Paulo—I’m very fond of it, too, especially the 
Songs of the Hebrides—and bagpipes ! 

“The records of ‘ La Bohéme,’ Act IV, sound very 
attractive, in H. F. V. L.’s review. 

“Is it asking you too much to suggest a suitable 
list ? I feel you could help me to spend the money 
to so much better advantage. 

“* There’s one thing more, which I almost forgot— 
a friend wants me to take back a record of ‘ Land of 
Hope and Glory,’ preferably with a male soloist and 
chorus ; ‘ The British Grenadiers ’ played by a military 
band and a ‘ Wild Violets’ record, ‘Don’t Ever 
Leave Me,’ and ‘ You, Just You’ played by a good 
dance band. 

“* Which needles do you advise ? ” 


Please understand that what I want is not simply a 
list of £10 worth of suitable records, but a good answer 
to the letter. Whatever may be your reactions to its 
contents, let me have them. 

Compton MACKENZIE. 


Here the Editor gave up. He might justifiably have 
shirked the Editorial altogether, and, though this is 
short measure, readers will appreciate the sporting 
effort he has made on their behalf. 

The latest from Barra is that he is better, and there 
is no reason why next month he should not be in his 
best fighting form. He describes his flight in a terrific 
gale to Barra as not at all bad. The atmospheric 
effects with driving squalls of cloud were very fine. It 
was like being a Valkyrie, he said. By the time he 
reached the Cockle Beach outside Suidheachan, which 
is the official landing place, his bronchitis was so bad 
that he could hardly breathe. He had flown over the 
Skerryvore lighthouse which was built by R. L. 
Stevenson’s father, thirty miles out from land on a 
minute rock, with great seas breaking over it. He also 
flew over a wreck. And that day the Barra (Castlebay) 
lifeboat was in the six o’clock news... .! 

We hope his competition this month will be as popu- 
lar as last month’s. We draw attention to another 
competition suggested at the end of “Bird Song” on 
page 238. Entries for this to be sent to 10a, Soho 
Square and not to Barra. 


The Editor’s allusion to misprints has caused a 


good deal of heart-searching in the office. They will 
get by sometimes, however meticulous we are. 

And while on this painful subject may we urge 
readers who order records on our recommendation, to 
add more details than merely the catalogue number ? 
We are almost infallible, but no one is —quite. 

Lonpon Eprror. 
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FROM RUBINSTEIN 
TO BARER 


by CLARENCE LUCAS 


\ VV ue I heard Anton Rubinstein play in the Philharmonic 

Hall in Liverpool in May, 1886, I did not know that for 
ever afterwards the piano was to interest me more than any other 
musical instrument. A few months later Hans von Biilow in his 
prime, and the young Eugen d’Albert at the beginning of his 
career, confirmed the impression left by Rubinstein and prevented 
n:e from misjudging the instrument whenever an inferior player 
nade it sound like a box of wires and hammers. 

And now, when I look backwards over the trail of more than 
fiity years, I see a few peaks which rise from the low-lying plain 
and vie with the dim horizon’s pinnacle, which was Anton 
Rubinstein. 

A few years after the Rubinstein recital I had the good fortune 
of spending the better part of a month with Vladimir de Pachmann 
in New York when he was there for his first American tour. The 
s:aoothness of his playing and the loveliness of his tone were as 
conspicuous in the small room of an hotel as in the concert hall. 
He never played fortissimo. He appeared to be a little worried by 
the reports of the new pianist, Paderewski’s popular success, and 
he often asked if he did not play as well as, or better than, 
Paderewski. He apparently had no inkling of the part which 
personality plays in public performances. Perhaps he knew 
nothing about Martial’s Latin epigram on personal charm. It was 
cone into English some two thousand years later and it made 
famous a certain Dr. Fell, who was disliked for no apparent 
reason. This personal appeal is a quality which many pianists 
overlook when they hear and judge some of their rivals who, with 
manifestly inferior technical skill, win riches and renown. 

Of personality I shall have more to say a little farther on. 
Meanwhile let me recall the many hours of various times in Paris 
and London I have passed with Moritz Rosenthal, hearing 
him play and listening to his talks about the Chopin legato 
he learned from Mikuli, which he ranked far higher than 
the usual staccato of many recent pianists. This supreme 
master of piano technique, who had studied with Liszt, never 
lost an opportunity of praising Rubinstein for liberating the 
fingers from the slavery of keyboard legato by using systematically 
the damper pedal. And Rosenthal told the late Victor Benham 
and myself in a post-prandial conversation, that Rubinstein 
always conquered his public by his magnetic personality even 
when his wrists and fingers were rebellious from lack of practice. 
He also said that Mark Hambourg had the finest natural hand 
for the piano he had ever seen. 

Another remarkably perfect hand is that of Wilhelm Backhaus 
whom I have known since he came to London as a very young 
pianist in 1900. I had the pleasure of spending two weeks on the 
shores of the Mediterranean between Nice in France and San 
Remo in Italy with Backhaus in 1931, seeking the haunts of 
Paganini and Albeniz. He was taking a holiday and he did not 
touch the piano at all. I did my best to learn how he acquired 
and kept his astonishingly facile and infallible technique. But I 
might as well have asked Chopin how he composed his fourth 
ballade. Such things cannot be taught. I learned that many an 
inferior technician made his conquests by his head and heart 
rather than by his fingers. 

The pianist with whom I have spent the greatest number of 
hours, in and out of season, during a period of two years, is 
Leopold Godowsky. The fabled power of Midas to turn to gold 
all objects which he tduched was not more delightful than 
Godowsky’s art of changing into velvet the steel wires of a piano. 
His touch was the result of a musical mind directing an extra- 
ordinary hand. But no amount of training will give the technique 
of a Rosenthal, a Godowsky, or a Backhaus, to a hand which is 
not naturally a piano hand. I think that even the expert Jean 
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Baptiste Toner—who can transform a close-knit collection of bones 
into a wide-stretching hand of rubber—will admit that statement. 

Paderewski had no such natural hand. His was a veritable 
triumph of mind over matter. His popular success—the greatest 
since that of Liszt—was won by his personality and musical 
acumen in spite of a most refractory hand. And it is certainly to 
the lasting credit of Alfred Cortot that he has endeared himself 
to the public of two hemispheres notwithstanding the moderate 
accuracy of his finger skill when measured by the standards of the 
great executants. 

Truly, in biblical language, the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong. If the personal attraction of the performer 
was responsible for the victories of many an indifferent executant, 
what would have happened if all the famous pianists of the past 
had never appeared in public and left no record but gramophone 
discs ? A few short years ago the best recording of piano playing 
was woefully like the skeleton tones of the bloodless banjo. 

What would we not give for any kind of records of how Chopin, 
Thalbert, Liszt, and Rubinstein played! Yet we have reason to 
believe that their playing would have imparted a subtle something 
to the discs to hold our attention captive to the magical tones. 
Do not the discs to-day reveal the touch and tones and personal 
vagaries of Cortot, Fischer, Hambourg, Backhaus, and Schnabel ? 

Have we any record of Annette Essipoff’s playing ? I remember 
her brilliancy and captivating sweep, but I did not then know that 
her hand was exceptionally small. The London critics of the 
period, with their passion for Victorian tameness, found fault with 
her unnecessary climaxes of sound. Her daughter, Theresa 
Leschetizky, told me that the mother’s hand was like a child’s 
hand. A cast of it, and of the hand of Rubinstein, lie side by side 
in the Leschetizky studio in Paris. Yet Essipoff was a more 
brilliant and commanding player than most of the male pianists 
of her day. She it was who trained the young Simon Barer and 
laid the sure foundation of his immense superstructure of technique. 

Simon Barer was born on the first day of September, 1896, at 
Odessa in south-eastern Russia and barely more than 125 miles 
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from the little village near Balta where Anton Rubinstein first 
saw the light of day. Not very far north west from Balta is Lem- 
berg, where Moritz Rosenthal was born. And Warsaw is about 
as far north west from Lemberg as Lemberg is from Balta. A 
suburb of Warsaw is for ever memorable in the annals of music 
as the birthplace of Frederic Chopin. One might believe that 
some kind goblin or will-o’-the-wisp had scattered a few rare 
seeds of piano playing on its flight from Warsaw to the shores of 
the Black Sea at Odessa. Oddly enough Chopin and Rosenthal 
are Poles, and Rubinstein and Barer are Russian, although not 
one of their names is Slavonic. 

The story goes that the parents of Simon Barer were alarmed 
one day to find the little boy lying motionless on the floor. But 
when they picked him up he protested vigorously. He had been 
listening to a piano in the apartment underneath and he did not 
wish to be disturbed. His only interest in life was the piano. At 
eleven years of age he began to study it seriously and he was 
advanced enough in 1911 to enter the Conservatory at Petrograd 
where he had the famous Madame Essipoff as his teacher. His 
technical skill he acquired mostly from her. The work he did later 
with Blumenfeld was more for style and interpretation. The name 
of Simon Barer was soon known throughout immense Russia. 
He was appointed a professor of piano playing at the conservatory 
in Kiev, visiting at the same time all the principal towns. But the 
great World War, which played such havoc with art and artists, 
claimed him as one of the victims. He was ready for an extended 
tour as a very young pianist of exceptional ability in the early 
summer of 1914, just before the German army invaded Belgium. 
Nevertheless, in spite of irregular studies during the war, inter- 
rupted with entertainments for soldiers in drill halls, barracks, 
and restaurants, he won the Rubinstein prize in 1919. He 
subsequently played in Berlin and other German cities with un- 
usual success. His career in Germany was assured and he probably 
would have remained there had not Adolf Hitler begun his 
anti-Jew crusade. Barer lived for a time in Riga until an influential 
friend induced him to settle in Stockholm. 

The first ten years after the war consisted of an unbroken series 
of disappointments and struggles. Even his first appearance in 
London was cancelled by the Ministry of Labour on account of 
his Russian origin. The English concert manager, Lionel Powell, 
died suddenly just before he was to bring Barer to England. The 
New York manager postponed indefinitely an American tour when 
financial chaos and devaluating dollar made the United States an 
uinpromising land for musical artists. 

When I first met him in Paris in 1933 he was very much 
depressed and spiritless. But the long lane of his troubles finally 
had a turning when the H.M.V. gramophone directors invited 
him to make some records. Fortunately he was able to face 
without flinching the devastating receiver which, like a recording 
angel, sets down with relentless accuracy all the faults as well as 
the merits of the performer. The disc cannot be revised or touched 
wip likea picture. It gives back all that it receives, and nothing else. 

The reader may be surprised to learn that many an eminent 
pianist who can play without nervous excitement before an 
audience of two thousand critical hearers, is often nonplussed by 
the solitary operator and his recording instrument in the gramo- 
phone studios. Quite recently one of the greatest pianists in the 
history of piano playing was unable to control his nerves sufficiently 
‘to play a Chopin mazurka for the recording instrument. Without 
‘the stimulating effect of an audience, he was like a man who 
welied on alcohol and could not play without a drink. 

But Simon Barer was young enough to face the ordeal with 
perfect poise and equanimity. He can do justice to his outstanding 
skill, which some of the older pianists cannot do except in the 
«concert hall. And let me hasten to add that in the concert hall 
Barer is to-day without a superior. I do not think that de Pachmann 
-at his best, and as I remember him, could play more delicately. 
“Those fleeting pianissimo passages in Liszt’s F minor Study have an 
ethereal quality which makes them float in the ambient air above 
the piano, detached from anything material. I do not believe that 
Rubinstein had more massive power—at least in 1886 when he 
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was fifty-six. No ordinary piano could stand up before the 
battering of the left hand in Chopin’s A flat Polonaise, or survive 
the onslaught of both hands in Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasy. Between 
these two extremes of Rubinstein massiveness and de Pachmann 
delicacy Barer has the golden mean of moderation as his standard. 
Could von Biilow play Beethoven’s Hammerclavier Sonata with 
more clarity and austere dignity ? I do not think so. When was 
Tchaikovsky’s B flat minor Concerto ever dashed off with more 
brilliancy and technical perfection than at the Beecham orchestral 
concert in Queen’s Hall a few months ago ? And this was the 
same Barer who played Bach’s choral preludes so reverently and 
smoothly at his recital in Holian Hall. 

Several pianists have attempted to record the Schumann 
Toccata, If it is played too lightly it ceases to be the show piece 
the composer intended it to be. Schumann did not call it a 
scherzo. If it is played too slowly it will not fit into one side of a 
disc. And it is much too short to fill both sides. It must be played 
with unflagging speed and brilliancy. Barer’s record of the 
Schumann Toccata is an incontestable proof of his endurance. 
In fact, I have heard and seen him in his rooms play it twice in 
rapid succession, with Liszt’s Don Juan Fantasy immediately 
following, and without a pause begin the light and dainty will-o’- 
the-wisp and still another Liszt work without the least fatigue. 
Yet he disdained the rapturous compliments of the company. 
He only said: ‘‘ Backhaus could do it, and better.” Unlike de 
Pachmann, who often said he played better than Liszt, Barer wil 
not allow his friends to call him a second Liszt. ‘‘ Liszt was a great 
composer and a great conductor,”’ said he. ‘‘I am only a pianist.”’ 

Nevertheless I am of the opinion that no pianist now before the 
public is as well fitted by natural ability, training, experience, and 
youthful fire, to give a series of recitals of Liszt’s music. I recal! 
the consternation in the musical world when Liszt died on the 
last day of July, fifty years ago. “ Future generations will never 
know what Liszt’s compositions really sounded like,” wailed the 
journalists of 1886. Barer is the man to revive that music and 
record it for the generations yet to come. 

I am doing him a great injustice if I lead the reader to believe 
that Barer is merely a pianist with extraordinary technical skill 
and endurance. He is above all else an artist who reveres Chopin 
and approaches Bach and Beethoven with a spirit of reverence. 
He never tampers with the compositions of the great masters, for 
his immense technique makes light of all the awkward passages 
and contrapuntal mazes which were written for their sound and 
not for finger convenience. 

Physically, Barer resembles Rubinstein rather than Liszt, who 
was a small man with a big head, and long, thin hands which 
seemed to be hung far down on slender wrists. But Barer has the 
broad back and powerful arms of Rubinstein, together with the 
well-developed hands of flexible rubber which can stretch all 
intervals. Rubinstein’s fingers tapered from the last joint to the 
tips. Barer’s are broader at the ends. To the casual observer a 
hand is just a hand, but to a finger-print expert no two hands are 
ever exactly alike. Consequently no two piano hands are exactly 
alike. Nevertheless the hands of Barer, Backhaus, Rosenthal, and 
Rubinstein can be placed in the same class. The hands of Horo- 
witz more nearly resemble the hands of Liszt. 

Yet, when we sit in the concert hall and hear the great com- 
posers speaking to us in the sacred language of the high priests 
of music we care not at all what kind of a hand the pianist has, 
or where he was born, or who made the instrument on which he 
plays. In that upper world where the universal language of music 
is employed there are no political boundaries. We understand 
Albeniz as well as Scriabin, and comprehend the utterances of 
Chopin, Brahms, Grieg, Liszt, Debussy, Bach, Beethoven, Franck, 
Mozart, and sprightly old Scarlatti, with equal ease. 

When we hear the art of Barer as recorded on the gramophone 
discs we receive the message of the composer untarnished by any 
technical blemishes in its transmission, for Barer plays as well in 
the studio as in the concert room. It matters not to us whether 
the unseen pianist is a goat-footed Pan or a golden haired Apollo. 
In the words of Lorenzo, we only “‘ mark the music.” 
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ENCYCLOPEDIA OF RECORDED MUSIC 


compiled by R. D. DARRELL 


Published by The Gramophone Shop, New York. Sole English 
Agents: THE GRAMOPHONE, 10a, Soho Square, W.1. Price, 14s. 

I don’t know what high honours America has to confer, but 
I bid up to the Vice-Presidency for Mr. Darrell. This book is 
the brightest boon I’ve found for years. It would be well worth 
every music-lover’s while to get it. I hope all our friends the 
dealers will, because we rely on them, naturally, for first inquiries ; 
and much delving among catalogues, and time-wasting, will 
be avoided if they have it on the counter. Indeed, if a customer 
begins to browse in it, he may monopolise it for half a day, for 
there are a lot of interesting facts about the nearly seven hundred 
composers represented. Mr. Darrell is a grand enthusiast, and 
if he seems too often to be tipping winners in his short notes on 
the composers, that is an amiable weakness ; and we can all 
learn something from one note or another. 

iivery gramophone society will need an official copy, for 
settling debates ; and gramofans of all shades (except of those 
murky ones where dwells jazz: these the book does not plumb), 
will find it exceedingly valuable, for it lists not only all the 
recordings of the well-known works by familiar firms, but a good 
many pieces and records by out-of-the-way composers, and by 
foreign makers. In the list of recorders—nearly forty firms— 
there are such (to us) little known people as Lumen of France, 
Roycroft of U.S.A., and Christschall of Austria, besides the 
delightful Anthologie Sonore and the Treasury of Music, which 
I very much hope to see fully supported here. All these records, 
wherever issued, can be got by willing dealers. The mention 
of these names brings up one of the most striking impressions 
made on studying the book—the astonishing amount of old 
music now available. A decade ago one had to scrape tediously 
for even a few discs of anything older than the eighteenth century. 
Now there are scores of records of lovely stuff away back to the 
thirteenth. To anyone who has a lively curiosity about those 
beauties, the book will reveal treasures before unknown. I am 
personally very grateful for its information, for I happen to be 
wanting just such news, and I remember how long was the 
labour of compiling lists of records for a book I was working on 
two years ago. ‘New, needing for a new book many more such 
lists, much more detailed, I find days of boring labour dissolved 
away by the coming of the Encyclopedia. I never was more 
thankful in my life! 

It is so thorough, too. You know how confusing titles can be, 
in all sorts of languages, and how difficult it is to know exactly 
what portions of an opera certain records cover: whether they 
duplicate at all, and so on. If an abridged recording is heard 
of, we want to know just what is missing. Mr. Darrell tells us. 
Take Tannhduser as a sample. Of the Bayreuth, 1930, set we 
are told (a) that the Paris version of 1861 is used, and (b) that 
Act I is here in full, and where the cuts come in the other two: 
referring to a named standard vocal score. Take Don Giovanni. 
The listing covers three columns and a half. Individual excerpts 
are listed in the order in which they occur in the opera, and are 
numbered as in Kéchel. We see at a glance which numbers 
in the work have never been recorded, which have been done 
and withdrawn ; and how many recordings there are of any 
given item. We always know in what language they are, and 
what is on the back of every record. Even little things such 
as the amount of recitative given before an aria are often added 
—matters which must have meant, in the aggregate, an amount 
of tedious playing over dreadful to contemplate. I wouldn’t 
have done it for three fortunes. May Mr. Darrell make at 
least part of one by his enterprise! He can’t, of course ; but 
he does deserve to have his book bought by very many thousands 
of our readers, if only in common gratitude. Mr. Darrell says 
some hard things about labels. I’ve been saying them myself 


(with all goodwill to the companies) ever since I started in, 
the first man in the world to review a disc in a musical journal. 
Arrangements are always clearly distinguished and identified— 
a thing which labels only too rarely don’t look to. Our guide 
even runs ahead, and predicts (on advance information) the 
coming of some records that are not yet out. 

The listing is by composers, and, under each man, by works 
in alphabetical order, classified. Nearly all the music is 
“* serious,” though writers of operettas and worthy light music 
come in. Dance music, popular song and that world, having 
nothing to do with the other, is allowed to go swinging on its- 
own orbit. The listing, with few exceptions, is confined to 
electrical recordings now available, but a few withdrawn treasures. 
are added. I was sad, by the way, to see “‘ Caliban’s ’’ September 
list of withdrawn works, including some Fauré. The good flies. 
away, with the less good. This book reminds us how little is 
yet recorded of some big men—Bax, for instanee: though he is. 
exceptionally well imprinted—you can get cheap miniature 
scores of all his big works. Bach takes over 43 columns, 
Beethoven 22, Wagner 544: masterly method, cutting many 
possible tangles. Everyone will be interested to find herein 
both names neglected (as he thinks) and some he has never 
heard of, but might like to be acquainted with. As a means 
of making discoveries, the book is quite an exciting piece of 
apparatus. It stimulates curiosity, the music-lover’s most 
friendly incitement to adventure. You get hold of something 
good by a new man, and want to know what else of his is recorded. 
Here is nearly all the information you can want, gathered from 
the ends of the earth. 

I suppose one could find a few slips, by trying hard, or—more 
likely—by mere accident. But I have, in a good many days’ 
use, found nothing but an odd triviality or two, not bating my 
admiration a jot. I cannot, however, find what ‘‘ MIA,” under 
the Caccini records, stands for. 

There is an appendix of the various collections, with a con- 
densed list of the contents of each (which have already been listed 
in the body of the book). Apart from the Society albums, there 
are over a dozen. It is here that the majority of the recordings 
of early music are found, and as I have been using them a good 
deal lately, I can assure you that much of what I’ve been hearing 
was quite a revelation, after a generation of daily work in music. 
One reads history after history, and occasionally gets a bit of 
music type ; one goes to the British. Museum and uses its too 
scanty resources (and what a perishing time it does take to get 
at them!) ; so the musician ekes out bits of knowledge ; but the 
layman—what can he do? Naturally, he’s almost lost until 
the music comes to life on the disc. He may be still thinking of 
So, once, 
did I. These records—the Anthologie, Treasury, Tinayre sets, 
and so on—bring to vivid and often romantic life the art of 
seven centuries ago. Some day I may be allowed to say a bit 
more about it, but meanwhile I give the tip to keep your eye, 
and ear, open for these things. They are rewarding, and not 
only to the musicologist. 

There is a complete list of the Linguaphone language records 
and books, one giving samples of the recordings of speeches, 
poetry and other readings ; and four pages of representative 
records of national music, folk songs, etc. (for which, two years 
ago, I had to call in the help of several good people: here is all 
I wanted, ready to hand). Not every record in the world is here ; 
I fail to find mentioned a series, La Musique au Vatican, published 
in Paris—a considerable production; but that is the only 
omission I know of. 

In spite of the fact that every such work begins to be out of 
date at once (so the sooner you get it the more good you'll have: 


the ancients as groaning away in consecutive fifths. 
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out of it), let us be thankful for a huge job tackled with remarkable 
vigour and capacity. 

With the most cordial admiration of the book, I commend 
it to the attention of every reader: for the price of two or three 
discs he will have the means of saving himself the price of many, 
in the course of a few years ; for help is given, where a piece has 
multiple recordings, by listing fully the more important, and 
giving the others in condensed form. A great job, finely done. 
Test it, and see! W. R.A 


Elgar as I Knew Him. By W.H. Reed. (Gollancz, 15s.) 

The other day, at the Three Choirs Festival at Hereford, I 
heard Mr. Reed speaking about Elgar, and Sir Ivor Atkins, 
organist of the cathedral in Elgar’s own city, Worcester, claim 
that to hear his music in ideal surroundings ‘“‘ you must come 
to the Three Choirs.” Certainly, listening to The Apostles and 
Gerontius and the Violin Concerto in Hereford Cathedral, with 
the September sunlight falling on the great pillars, with Willie 
Reed leading the L.S.O., as so often he had done when his 
friend was in the rostrum, I realised the truth of that. His 
book is the best sort of intimate reminiscence, revealing Elgar’s 
whims, jokes (like many great musicians, he had a core of child- 
likeness, loving puns and simple fun), his passion for hobbies, 
from chemistry to racing, from heraldry to woodmanship, 
billiards to the microscope. He had an amazing memory for 
minute details of childhood doings and others’ sayings: the 
sort of memory the composer needs who builds up complex 
scores in his head. He could enjoy almost any sort of music— 
Meyerbeer, Verdi, Suppé, Stravinsky (the earlier music, I believe), 
Mendelssohn, Gounod, Grieg, Schumann (he was specially fond 
of the last-named’s symphonies, some readers will be glad to 
hear). ‘“‘ He loved all the old music he had loved as a boy,” 
and hated potpourris ; on hearing one of these “‘ switches,” he 
was indignant: “‘ Don’t they want to hear any piece played 
through properly ; or can no one nowadays listen to more than 
a few bars of anything without getting bored?” It did not 
so much matter, he said, if scraps of jazz were strung together, 
but to do that with the classics “‘ was to corrupt the taste of 
the young and degrade the world’s musical heritage.” That 
sense of distinction, fastidiousness if you like, never left him. 
It might be none the worse if it were commoner now. 

As we know, he was not a folk-song composer. “ He held 
that the business of a composer is to compose, not to copy.” 
I say “ Hear, hear! ’—even though we allow that “ copying ” 
is too harsh a word for the best of the folky ones. But I’m 
sure it is best that nearly all a man’s material should be his own. 

There are plenty of laughable tales. One of the best, too 
long to give here (Elgar’s hilarious telling of it is quoted), is of 
Dr. Sinclair, the Hereford organist, taking his friend for a panting 
cycle run, and never letting Elgar catch up once. Another is 
of Elgar and Reed playing “‘ Beaver,” and ending by writing 
the word on a card and sticking it up beside a picture, outside 
a bookshop, showing the bearded king of ancient Assyria. The 
prettiest story for the musician is of the nervous conductor at 
a rehearsal who waited for Elgar, his orchestral leader, to begin, 
while Elgar, of course, awaited the other’s initiative. Baton 
and bow went up and down a few times, on this “After you ” 
principle, but nothing happened. A painful hush developed, 
in which the conductor, in a too loud aside, reproachfully said, 
“ Well, Mr. Elgar, if you do not begin, J shall!” So Elgar 
drove ahead—-so fast that the poor little man was left high and 
dry behind. In the middle of the rehearsal, a friend came up 
and roared into Elgar’s ear, “ Cut it short, Ted lad: there’s a 
red-hot leg of mutton just gone into Mr. Ogle’s.”” The con- 
ductor, overhearing, “‘ turned the tables on his leader by winning 
the race to Mr. Ogle’s easily.” Great days of small things ; 
a thousand pities that the greater ones that Elgar’s genius 
deserved came so late. The iron of early neglect entered deep ; 
hence, I think, that apparent distaste for music’ that he some- 
-times showed ; and few men ever get over the loss of such a 
partner as Lady Elgar was. 
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The book, with its sixteen pictures of the composer, his family 
and friends, ‘and places he worked in, tells us more than any other 
about the curious mixture that Elgar was—very English, reserved, 
open-hearted, aristocratic, simple, never changing much except 
to deepen in his art. Mr. Reed discusses forty-two pages of 
facsimiles of the Third Symphony's fragments, now owned by 
the B.B.C. No one, thank heaven, is to be allowed to produce 
a work based on them. The material had been in mind for 
many years. Late in 1933 it began to be shaped, and the 
news was as good for us as a holiday. Elgar worked a bit at 
one movement, and a bit at another: it was all in mind, but 
nebulous. It was to be a simpler symphony than the other 
two, with ‘‘ a slow-moving kind of Scherzo,” and a last move- 
ment “ fiery and rugged.”” He would never tell Mr. Reed how 
it was to end, nor ever play over the slow movement from its 
start. The old energy is there, the old figures (perhaps, in the 


long run, over-worked), and a wistfulness that brings a pang ; 


for the world needs his robust cheer, and the comfort of his slow * 


movements ; and now there is none like him, none. 


Jean Sibelius. By Karl Ekman, with Foreword by Ernest 
Newman. (Alan Wilmer, 12s. 6d.). 

If this portrait of Sibelius is necessarily incomplete it is neverthe- 
less full of most interesting detail. At the tactful promptings of 
Mr. Ekman the composer spoke his mind during the course of a 
dozen whole-day sittings with the author. Sibelius has alwa:’s 
preferred to let his music speak for itself rather than to “ explain ” 
it, and we are not enabled by this book to do more than guess at 
the nature of the long spiritual conflict which led up to his greatest 
work, the Fourth Symphony. 

He alludes to this work, in 1910, as “ breaking forth in sunshine 
and strength,” and no doubt, tragic and austere as its prevailing 
mood seems to us, the fact that the inner crisis which Mr. Ekman 
hints at having begun round about 1904—a period which included 
threatened deafness and cancer of the throat—was now resolved 
in this great symphony did make it appear to the composer a 
sunlit creative act. 

The book reveals an extraordinarily complex character: that 
of a man who very early on in his musical career knew his mind 
and was strong enough to resist the destructive influence of Wagner 
but who, much later on, could be moved to tears by Bruckner’s 
B major Symphony. The “strangely profound spirit formed by 
religiousness ” that he discovered in it bore fruit, together with the 
admiration for Palestrina which he felt at the time, in the semi- 
modal Sixth Symphony, perhaps his ‘greatest work after the Fourth 
Symphony. 

The one constant note struck throughout the book is Sibelius’s 
love of nature—though he does not wish this read indiscriminately 
into his music. He enjoys the good things of life when they come 
his way but they are never a necessity to him as they were, for 
instance, to Wagner. He needs, above all, solitude—* I long for 
peace and quietness ’—and to be able to work without worry. 

These conditions were at least partially secured by the grant 
made to him by the Finnish Government in 1897, but only as 
completely realised as life allows in 1907 when he moved into the 
house which he still occupies to-day. 

One of the most interesting chapters in the book describes his 
scheme of work as given in a letter dated May, 1918. In this 
letter he writes of three new works partially sketched or planned— 
the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Symphonies. 

A slave to his themes, as he confesses, the plans laid down were 
much altered, but the letter gives a remarkable insight into the 
rich musical nature of a man who could carry the ideas of three 
symphonies in his brain at once. 

For the rest the reader is given an excellent account, often in 
Sibelius’s own words, of his student life, his teachers, the music he 
heard in Berlin and Vienna, his early preoccupation with chamber 
music, and his public life as composer and teacher. There emerges 
the portrait of a man and a composer worthy indeed to command 
the loyalty and homage of the younger generation who, especially, 
have rallied round him and who stands out as easily the greatest 
personality in music to-day. A. R. 


W. R. A. 
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READ WHAT THE 


“WIRELESS 
WORLD” 


SUPREME TECHNICAL 
RADIO JOURNAL OF EUROPE 


SAYS ABOUT OUR 


FREE SERVICE 
SYSTEM ..... 


The ‘‘Wireless World’’ must receive details of scores of 


service systems during the year. That it should report so 
avourably on our own plan is added proof of the out- 
standingly generous offer we are making to set-buyers. 
We repeat—'t The scheme contains no nebulous promises 
hat are bound to be unsatisfactory to both buyer and 
eller.’’ And again, “ The conditions under which the 
ouchers may be used seem eminently fair and equitable.”’ 


‘The Gramophone,’’ too, says: ‘‘ The House of Imhof has 
no rival in its practical efficiency and service to its 
lientele ’’—added proof of the importance of this free 
ervice offer. 


et to know more about these vouchers—if it is not 
onvenient to call at Imhof House, post in the coupon 
low for free specimen copies. It puts you under no 
bligation, but it certainly guarantees your satisfaction 
nd gives you a chance of saving £2. 5s. Od. of your money. 


ELEVISION imhof’s lead again—first to give 
emonstrations—first in delivery. Fix an appointment to 
ee for yourself that the latest models are a worth-while 
nd practicable proposition. 





“This Month 


of Music’’ 


Our new magazine, giving reviews of the latest 
records and lists of all the month’s releases has 
proved an unqualified success. The November issue 
is now ready—even more interesting—telling you 
which records to hear—which to avoid. If you are 
not already on our mailing list, fill in the second 
section of the coupon, and copies will be sent 
to you. 











INTIMATE RECITAL 4° ts s9ecia! requese 

of many customers, 
Mr. Kenneth Loveless will again give our monthiy record 
recital, which will be held on Wednesday, November 4th 
at 7.30 p.m. Admission is by ticket only, obtainable either 
direct or by post from Imhof House. 


IMHOF 




























































































LFRED IMHOF, LTD., IMHOF HOUSE 
12-116, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.! _ Telephone : Museum 5944 AT YOUR SERVICE 
_ { : “ Orchestral 
ann j Please send me a specimen copy of your free service vouchers. —— 
a < ; j ete ieee ae Instrumental 
| Also a copy of your magazine “‘ This Month o! usic.”’ cee ; 
' I am particularly interested in the following types of — eee poweic | 
music. (Please place a tick in the appropriate boxes.) Operatic 
Choral 
GIME nnarnnnnnnrnnnneenretnerensnnnnnnnmmmmmnmniaemnnnamannmimnnnnnmmnnmnnnnmis mnie Vocal 
OE SEE OES Light Music 
Swing Music , 
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What do 


the critics 
use ? 


In last month’s Turn Table Talk you were 
invited to guess the maker of both the acoustic 
and the electrical instruments used by two of 
“The Gramophone’s” leading critics. 


We have pleasure in giving the answer. Both 
“W.R.A.” and “A.R.” use Davey products, 
one a hand-made gramophone and the other a 
Davey Radiogram. By their courtesy we are 
allowed to quote their opinions of their instru- 
ments as follows : 


W. R. A. says: “I use a Mark XB both for 
reviewing and for my class at Morley College.’’ He tells 
us he finds it entirely to his satisfaction in these very varied 
circumstances, and that it deals particularly well with older 
récords, as well as giving ample volume and admirable 
clarity in new. 


A. R. says: ‘‘My first experience of a radio- 
gramophone was unfortunate, I could not accustom 
myself to the restricted nature of the reproduction .. . 
My knowledge of the personnel of E.M.G. convinced 
me that the individual care given to the making of their 
instruments, combined with high skill and enthusiasm, 
would necessarily produce a radiogramophone really 

table to the And so it has proved in 
an eminent degree .. . 





** The clarity and purity of the reproduction on all 
types of records are remarkable. I feel sure in my 
reviewing work that I have an instrument that is 
doing proper justice to the records. 


“No higher praise can be given to the radio 
reception than to say it is as good as that of the 
gramophone.” 


Thus “The Gramophone’s” critics endorse the opinions 
of many others whose work demands the highest standard 
of reproduction. Dr. Harvey Grace, Edwin Evans, and 
W: J. Turner have written in appreciation of the quality of our 
products. The critics of “The Spectator” and “The New 
Statesman,” among others, use Davey Radiogramophones. 


Price List of E.M.G. Handmade 


Gramophones and Davey Radio 








Mark IV, 12 gns. Mark IX, 16 gns. 
Mark XA, £22 10s. Od. Mark XB, £30 


Mark XB with oversize horn, £32 
Davey Radio DR2 DR3 


Receiving Set - £35 £43 10s. Od. 
Radiogramophone £46 10s. 0d. £55 


Full particulars on request 
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PRESENTS 


It is so difficult to give records as presents in the 
ordinary way, for there is always the risk of sending 
something your friends have got already. Here is 
the ideal way of making the personal gift, by leaving 
the choice to the recipient. Record cheques are now 
available ; they are issued for any sum. They can 
be cashed at 11 Grape Street personally or by post. 
By sending your friends to Grape Street you double 
the value of your gift, for we offer our unique service. 
Every record is always in perfect condition and we 
never sell a disc that is not the best available recording. 


The new Edition of 
“The Art of Record Buying” 


is now ready and we shall be happy to send a copy 
by return on receipt of a 2d. stamp. This “key” to 
all the catalogues contains details of upwards of 1,000 
titles—single records and complete works, arranged 
in a convenient fashion. Every one of them has been 
tried and compared with other versions where such 
exist, and every record mentioned carries our confi- 
dent recommendation that it is the best available 
recording of the music concerned. 

“ The Art of Record Buying” is a unique publication 
and every one who wishes to get the best value for 
money in classical records should possess a copy. 


TELEFUNKEN 


There are some positive gems in this Catalogue of 
the finest German records. The mest recent issue is 
that of the Beethoven Violin Concerto advertised last 
month, and since in great demand. The records, 
which play perfectly with fibre or steel, are in stock 
always at 11 Grape Street, or may be obtained through 
your dealer to order. Send for details of the selected 
titles available. 


The Monthly Letter appears 
in print 

The steadily increasing circulation of this well 
known guide to record buying has made us “ take to 
print” instead of office duplicating. We hope our 
readers will like the clearer type and more attractive 
format. 

They will appreciate on reading the latest issue that 
the Monthly Letter loses none of its individuality by 
reason of this new production process, and we shall 
continue our policy of fearless criticism that has 
gained for the Letter a fame that at times is almost 
embarrassing. 


E.M.G. 
HANDMADE GRAMOPHONES LTD. 
11 Grape Street, New Oxford Street, 


LONDON - “ - W.C.2 
Telephones: Temple Bar 7166-7 
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ROUND AND ABOUT WITH W. R. A. 


A READER raised the question of humour in music, inquiring 
for the best examples. What do you think ? Comic songs 
would have to be barred, I take it, as would all music set to 
words: I presume he implies that. Otherwise, it would be nice 
to rehearse some of the comic songs that I have enjoyed ; though 
to reveal one’s favourites might be too, too psychological-analysis- 
making, to the acute student of our funny minds. Better not 
give myself away as completely as that, just yet! For ripe 
humour, I think first, of course, of Till. I enjoy skits, such as 
Petove’s (Parlo. R1947, and another which I have only in 
the foreign numbering, Odeon, RA222.016): these I esteem 
highly, particularly the latter. Then there are allusive things 
like Saint-Saéns’s Animals’ Carnival (H.M.V., D1gg2-4), and 
Counod’s Funeral March of a Marionette ; and Dohnanyi’s Varia- 
tions on a Nursery Tune (H.M.V., D2054-6), whose best bit, I 
think, is the grandiloquent Wagnerian preamble, bringing forth 
the mouse of a tune. The last is real, if rather obvious, fun with 
the substance of music itself, not just with imitations. There 
are lots of bits in Haydn, more subtle, that make us smile—fun 
with devices, such as his finale pretence of slowing up, then 
dashing off to the coda. This, for musicians, is the best sort 
of musical sport. In the Fifth, the basses’ false start in the trio 
of the scherzo seems funny to me, but someone found it tragic. 
{ am afraid that some modern music sounds funny, without 
intending to. But things that, however dissonant, conjure up 
the mood the composer wanted to arouse, are in a different 
class, though I find people are apt to laugh at them—Honegger’s 
Pacific 231, for example, which, without the title, nearly every- 
body guesses to be an idea of machinery of some kind. Early 
programme music is funny to us now—unintentionally, and 
without losing our admiration for its quality. Things like 
Mundy’s Weather, Byrd’s Battle, and parts of Kuhnau’s Bible 
Stories—David and Goliath is a good sample: these, written for 


the early keyboard, could not possibly be anything like as realistic 
as, I suppose, their experimental composers hoped ; but they 
were simply trying what could be done ; and, being clever men, 
they soon found what was worth doing on the virginals or harp- 


sichord, and what wasn’t. The Byrd and Kuhnau are in the 
Anthologie Sonore, that splendid record collection which opens 
our eyes to some beauties of early music scarcely known before. 
I am finding it most valuable, in writing a new book. 


The Gramophile’s Privileges 


Mr. Newman’s Sunday Times articles, which I recommend 
almost every week to my lecture folk, are rarely technical, and 
always brain-burnishing. A good one (September 27th) was 
about listening without seeing. He thinks that in opera, for 
example, this enables us to make a surer judgment, though we 
miss much. The gramophile who prefers playing to singing 
misses less. The stimulus of seeing a big orchestra piling at it 
may count for a good deal, in early days, I confess I love to 
see them as well as hear, in nerve-stimulating things like the 
finale of the Schubert C major. When a little boy I know heard 
it for the first time, by radio, he and I both played timps to the 
fiddles’ triplets, finishing red in the face and all het up and 
glorified. Was that such very lamentable “ appreciation ” ? 
Wouldn’t it be gay to see the Queen’s Hallers one day all going 
mad like that ? A gramophile may, in the privacy of his chamber. 
It is not the least of our privileges that we can sometimes be 
natural if we want to, and shake a loose leg. 


Hag-Ridden ? 

Postscript to second review of the Mozart G minor. You 
need not refer back to this (May, 1936, p. 530) ; the point is 
just that I think some might not quite see why “ there is no 
ideal G minor, for me.” It is because I see the work as intensely 
dramatic, even hag-ridden ; and I imagine, only the inter- 
pretation of imagination can do that. I have seen annotations 
which did not so regard it. Unless the drama is there, nothing 


happens. The first of the sets I was reviewing seemed to me 
to miss it entirely. Koussevitzky, of course, feels it, but his 
whimsies spoil the tensity at times. The work has something 
of a dream quality. 


Bits from Books 

Ethel Smyth has a gallant spirit. Her stories of a composer’s 
disappointments arouse strong sympathy. She blames “ the 
machine,” and men’s antipathy to women’s composing. I 


‘agree about the first: unless one is in a clique, it’s very hard 


to get on quickly, as I know only too well—never having been 
in one, so far as I am aware. But being a woman has been 
some good to this composer; and her strong personality has 
got for her publicity—and, probably, some performances (though 
never as many as she liked). I am afraid that the truth is that 
she has done as well as most British composers of equal merit ; 
and, alas, who shall convince any composer that the beloved 
works are not really so good as he or she thinks ?_ In general, 
British composers will always have a thinnish time in their own 
country, which is not really anything like musical enough to 
give them—or many of them—a good time. Yet how silly was 
the assertion of one of the bright young men who do the music 
in a certain big daily: “‘ Until the form of a symphony of 
Shostakovitch is discussed in four-ale bars with the same intensity 
as the form of a football team, and until I can open an orchestral 
score on the top of a bus without having my morals or my sanity 
questioned, England must not boast that she is a musical 
country.”” He seems to have had an odd experience, but why 
write tosh about it ? 

One of Dame Ethel’s tales is about a gushing woman who was 
chattering whilst the composer performed. Afterwards she came 
up and said, “ How wonderful it is, listening to music in the 
dark! It makes you feel drowsy and dreamy.” E. S.: ‘ Yes,, 
only some people talk in their sleep.” 

Another Smyth remark pleased me: her description of modern. 
dancing as “ crawling about the floor like half-dead November 
flies.” And the music ? Well, the flies were alive, once. . 


Beasts and Super-Beasts 

The critic’s job, I suggested (October), is, first, to be as good 
an artist as he can; then, to be a Fact Finder, rather than a 
Fault Finder. But fault finding is part of the job. People some- 
times thoughtlessly demand “ only constructive criticism.” These 
folk are among my few bétes noires. If I tell a singer he is out of 
tune, that’s equivalent to telling him to go and learn to sing in 
tune. It’s not my business to give him free lessons. Speaking 
of bétes noires, perhaps a critic should list them? I haven’t 
many, I think: the “ constructive’. yawpers ; anybody called 
** provocative ” ; noise of all sorts ; snobbery ; and the Mob as 
ruler in art. I hope I’m a tolerable democrat, but I simply 
can’t believe that everybody is fit for great art. At any rate, 
my thirty years’ musical experience hasn’t taught me that the 
masses are. Esme Wingfield-Stratford’s ‘‘ New Minds for Old ”’ is 
worth reading (L. Dickson). Plenty to disagree with in it. One 
remark is: ‘* Better an honest Philistine than an esthetic sham ; 
there is less profit in Stravinsky to an accompaniment of yawns 
than The Lost Chord and contentment therewith.” But why 
** better’ ? Who, in art, wants Philistines at all ? A reviewer 
made a good point: “An ‘ honest Philistine ’ is often no less the 
product of habit and laziness than the ‘ esthetic sham’ of 
pretentiousness and snobbery. There are many to whom The 
Lost Chord appeals, not because of any direct and inevitable 
liking, but because of a false tradition of beauty and art which 
is no more personal to the listener than his reaction to the mass 
suggestion of advertisement.” That’s good criticism. Mark 
that “‘ laziness ”: it’s the chief devil, in all matters of art. No 
salvation without works, there. And “ personal ”’: all art that’s 
any use to us must be personal ; we make it part of ourselves- 
** What Miss X eats turns into Miss X.” 
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SCHOOL GRAMOPHONE 
NOTES 


by W. W. JOHNSON 
(Continued from page 148, September) 


Quilter’s “ A Children’s Overture ” : An Explanation 

Dr. Scholes has been at it again. Not that this is news, for he’s 
always at it in one way or another! In the heat of controversy 
with Leonard Hibbs on the Swing question (which, by the way, 
seems to have caused a mild sensation in musical journals every- 
where), he writes to ask for fuller details in connection with my 
claim in the September issue that the Children’s Overture is not as 
useful for appreciation lessons as might be imagined. It may be 
remembered that I suggested that readers might puzzle out 
reasons for this for themselves ; but Dr. Scholes is anxious to hear 
an explanation straight from the horse’s mouth ! 

I know that theorists back this interesting little overture every 
time, believing it to be a wonderful development of familiar tunes, 
and assuming therefore that educationally it works from the known 
to the unknown, the simple to the complex, and so forth. So far 
back as 1929 I remember writing elsewhere that it “‘ brings back 
happy memories of kindergarten tunes.” I do not think I would 
make such an assertion to-day, for I am convinced that many 
children of the age of twelve never knew (or have since forgotten) 
plenty of the basic material in the overture, while others of the 
same age don’t “‘ take ’’ to the music because nursery tunes of a 
simple character (like fairy stories of a simple character) do not 
attract them at such an age. 

Let us examine the tunes Quilter uses: 1. Girls and Boys come 
out to play: this of course is known universally ; 2. St. Paul’s 
Steeple ; 3. Dame get up and bake your pies: Are these two rhymes 
well known ? I think not ; 4. J saw three ships : Children invariably 
recall the tune, though they often forget its name ; 5. Sing a Song 
of Sixpence : The words are everywhere familiar, though not always 
this particular musical setting ; 6. There was a Lady loved a Swine : 
Over and over again I find this unknown ; 7. Over the Hills and 
Far Away: Generally familiar ; 8. The Frog and the Crow: Few 
children know this ; 9. A Frog he would a-wooing go: Not so well 
known as might be imagined ; 10. Baa-baa Black Sheep ; 11. Here 
we go round the Mulberry Bush: Both quite familiar ; 12. Oranges 
and Lemons: Again quite familiar. 

From my own experience I find nearly half of the tunes used 
by Quilter strange to children of twelve, and if this is generally 
true, then the psychological dictum, “‘ Proceed from the known 
to the unknown,” does not apply in the case of the Children’s 
Overture. On these grounds I think the music not as useful as 
might be imagined. 

But Dr. Scholes suggests two ways in which good use may be 
made of the music. He recommends that young children be taught 
the tunes Quilter uses in their singing lessons. (This can be done 
by referring to the attractive little rhyme-book utilised by Quilter, 
namely The Baby’s Opera, published by Warne & Co.) When all 
twelve rhymes are familiar, then play the children the Overture 
on the gramophone. They will be agreeably surprised and 
interested by hearing them anew in orchestral settings. 

Secondly, Dr. Scholes suggests that in the case of older children 
the tunes can be played from the piano arrangement of the 
Overture (Winthrop Rogers, 3s. 6d.), and then the record may 
be introduced, when the skilful orchestral treatment may be 
studied. There are at least five orchestral recordings to choose 
from: Col. DBg51-2 (5s.) ; Decca T206 (3s. 6d.) ; H.M.V. 
B2860-1 (5s.) ; H.M.V. C2603 (4s.) ; and Parlophone E1og12 
(4s.). These are all serviceable, but my own preference is the 
cheaper H.M.V. version conducted by Barbirolli (London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra). 

I am thankful to Dr. Scholes for these wise hints, and I now 
hope the whole matter is cleared up. The promised observations 
on the Parlophone Two Thousand Years of Music will follow next 
month. 
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TURN TABLE TALK 


The ‘* Radio Times ’’ Music Handbook 

The third enlarged edition of this useful volume appears with 
over 400 new entries, but at its usual price of 2s., or 2s. 6d. in 
cloth. Dr. Percy Scholes is, of course, the compiler, and his 
definitions are, as usual, crystal clear and concise. But a slighi 
haziness hangs over definition 1171, Swing Music! 


Buying a Piano 

The salesman in the piano department of a large emporium 
was surprised when a client, opening a nice looking instrumeni 
and finding the works completely gone, refused to consider i: 
further. The salesman explained that many customers bought 
pianos with handsome exteriors without even looking to see i! 
there were any works. Do they turn them into cocktail cabinets 
—or what ? 


From the East 

The gentleman who can be seen enjoying his GRAMOPHONE 
on this page runs a Music Society in Lucknow. He has a large 
bungalow and an E.M.G. Mk. IVb., and gives his military 
friends “‘ jolly programmes.”’ Though few of them, he says, are 
really musical, they enjoy Fanny Davies in the Schumann 
Concerto, Elizabeth Schumann, Kirkby Lunn’s “ Mon Cceur,”’ 
and Adelina Patti’s ‘‘ Jewel Song.”’ From these last two it can 
be inferred that our reader is a collector of historical records. 
What a blessing he must be to his friends out there. 


On Delhi Maneuvres 
A Vocal Treasure 


There are no records of Madame Blanche Marchesi’s voice 
in the catalogues, but it is now possible to enjoy her flawless 
style and technique in a privately recorded disc of an air from 
Dido and Aeneas, “‘ When I am laid in earth,” and “ Sicilian 
Cart Driver’s Song.”” The record can be had for 6s. gd., postage 
paid, only from Madame Marchesi, 78, Lancaster Gate, W.2. 


The Robertsons 

What fun the Rae Robertson-Ethel Bartlett concerts are! 
There is never a dull moment. At the Aolian Hall on October 
20th even the interminable Schubert Fantasia in F minor went 
rippling along with such enchanting dimples and eddies that 
one forgot how dull, apart from the lovely principal theme, it 
can generally be. 

There is a sense of enjoyment on the platform which doubles 
the listener’s pleasure, and it is fascinating to watch two 
apparently detached people separated by yards of black piano, 
playing with such a close union of thought and sensibility. 

One of the features of the evening was Arnold Bax’s Sonata 
for two pianos dedicated to the players, which they have recorded 
for the N.G.S. (156-8). 
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RESULTS OF 
THE ALBUM 


COMPETITION 


S the Editor has already stated in his Editorial, this com- 
petition proved a great success, but unfortunately no reader 
sent in six correct results, so the winning prize (any album of five 
records)—goes to Mr. A. L. Chesterton, 31 Dale Close, Barnet, 


Herts. 


He submitted five correct works and included Tchaikov- 


sky’s Symphony No. 6 in B minor, Op. 74 (Pathetique), which: 
came seventh in the voting instead of Dvorak’s Symphony No. 5, 
in & minor, Op. 95 (New World). Six other readers sent in five 
correct results, but their sixth choice did not obtain so many 


votes. 


They were Mr. H. MacLean (Northants), Mr. E. L. Elkes 


(Radnor), Mr. E. W. B. Astle (Belfast), Mr. A. Critchley (Lancs), 
Mr. J. G. Samuells (Gerrards Cross), Mr. A. Swinscoe (Surrey). 


Cecil Pollard checking the entries 


‘t is interesting to see the suggestions sent in by readers, and therefore we are printing below a‘ complete list of the works and 
the votes obtained : from it will be seen— 


Beethoven Piano Concerto No. 5, E flat major, Op. 73 (Emperor) 
) 


Dvora4k Symphony No. 5, E minor, Op. 95 (New World 
Mozart Symphony No. 41, C major (K.551) (Jupiter) 


were the six favourites with Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 6, B minor, Op. 74 (Pathetique) a good seventh. 


Elgar Enigma Variations, Op. 36 
Beethoven Symphony No. 7, A major, Op. 92 


Haydn Symphony No. 101, D major (Clock) 


A number of entries contained works which are not available in album form. 


BEETHOVEN 


BIZET 


BRAHMS 


Piano Concerto No. 1, C major, Op. 15 
Z a No. 3, C minor, Op. 37 
» No. 4, G major, Op. 58 
No. 5, E flat aia Op. 73 
(Emperor) : ‘ 
Violin __,, D major, Op. 61 os 
Leonore Overture No. 3, C major, Op. 72a .. 
String Quartet No. 2, G major, Op. 18 
~ as No. 7, F major, Op. 59, No. 1 
» No. 9, C major, Op. 59, No. 3 
os No. 10, E flat major, Op. 74 
(Harp) ; ‘ 
ae No. 15, A minor, Op. 132 
Piano Sonata No. 29, B flat major, Op. 106 . 
Violin Piano Sonata No. 9, A major, Op. 47 
(Kreutzer) " 
Trio No. 7, B flat major, Op. 97 (Archduke) 
Symphony No. 2, D major, Op. 36 .. 
No. 3, E flat major, Op. 55 (Eroica) 
No. 4, B flat major, Op. 60 
No. 5, G minor, Op. 67 .. 
No. 6, F major, Op. 68 (Pastorale) 
No. 7, A major, Op. 92 
No. 8, F major, Op. 93 


Concerto No. 2, F major  aeieanaanbit 
a No. 3, G major a 
mn No. 5, D major red 
Partita No. 2, C minor i 
Goldberg Variations 


Orchestral Suite, The Fair Maid of Perth 
L’Arlésienne Suite 


Piano Concerto No. 1, D minor, , Ops, 15 ¥s 
io m No. 2, B flat major, Op. 83 .. 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 77... 
Double Concerto, A minor, Op. 102 .. 
Quintet Piano and Strings, F minor, Op. 4 
» Clarinet, B minor, Op. 115 .. 
Sextet No. 1, B flat major, Op. 18 
Symphony No. 1, C minor, Op. 68 
. No. 2, D major, Op. 73 
PR No. 3, F major, Op. go 
No. 4, E minor, Op. 98 
Trio Violin, Horn, Piano, E flat major, Op. 40 
» No. 3, C minor, Op. 101 


” ” 


3 
16 
25 


. 129 


29 
I 


I 
+ 
I 


2 
7 
2 
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BRUCH 
CHOPIN 


DVORAK 


Violin Concerto No. 1, G minor, igs 26 

Ballades (4) ; 

Piano Concerto No. 1, E minor, r, Op. 1 II 

* No. 2, F minor, oe 21 

Preludes 34 ‘ : ¥ 

Scherzos (4) , 

*Cello Concerto, B minor, , Op. 104 

Piario Quintet, A major, Op. 81 

Symphony No. 4, G major, Op. 88 .. 
mm No. 5, E minor, Op. 95 

World) .. 

Symphony No. 2, E flat major, Op. 63 

Enigma Variations, Op. 36. 

Wand of Youth Suite . 

Falstaff—Symphonic Study, Op. 68 


CESAR FRANCK Violin and Piano Sonata, A ee 


GRIEG 


HAYDN 


HOLST 
PAUL JUON 
LALO 
LEHMANN, 
LISA 
LEHMANN, 
LOTTE 
LISZT 
MENDELSSOHN 


MOZART 


Symphony in D minor .. 
Variations Symphoniques 
Piano and Orchestra Concerto, A minor, Op. 16 
Peer Gynt Suite, No. 1, Op. 46 , 
Quartet No. 5, F major, Op. 3 ; 
*Cello Concerto No. 1, D major, Op. a 
Symphony _ 45, F sharp minor (Farewell) | 
a No. 94, G major (Surprise) 

No. 101, D major (Clock) 

No. 99, E flat osiatel 
St. Paul’s Suite 
Chamber Symphony, Op. Pr 
Symphonie espagnole, Op. 21 


In a Persian Garden 


Lieder Album 

Piano Concerto No. 1, E flat major 

Violin Concerto, E minor, Op. " 

Overture 3 

Symphony No. 4, ‘A major, Op. go (Italian) 

Trio No. 1, D minor, Op. 49 .. . 4 

Concertante Sinfonie (K.364) . 

Piano Concerto No. 20, D minor r (K. 466) “a 
No. 22, E flat major (K.482) 
No. 23, A major (K.488) . 

No. 27, B flat major (K.595) 
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MOZART (continued) 
Violin Concerto No. 5, A major (K.219) 
String Quartet No. 14, G major (K.387) 
»» Quintet C major (K.515) oa 
G minor (K.516) Ms 
Serenade (Eine Kleine Nacht), G major (K. 525) 
Symphony No. 35, D major (K.385) (Haffner) 
- No. 36, C major (K.425) a 
ee No. 39, E flat major (K.543) ; 
a No. ti, major (R351) 
No. 41, C ier ( 551) (Jupiter 
PUCCINI La Boheme, Act WW ‘ 
RACHMANINOV Piano Concerto - 2, C minor, Op. 18 
o. 3, D minor, Op. 30 
Rhapsodie | on The Theme by Paganini 
String Quartet, F major oe 
Pavane pour une Infante defunte 
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RAVEL 


RIMSK 
KORSAKOV Scheherazade Symphonic Suite, Op. 35 


SAINT-SAENS Symphony No. >. 3 C minor, ba 78 
Carnaval des Animaux 
Quintet C major, Op. 163 a 
»» A major, Op. 114 (Trout) 

Trio No. 1, B flat major, Op. 99 

» No. 2, E flat major, See 
Symphony No. 8, B minor mosanaated 

No. 9, C major 

Die Winterreise, Op. 89 


SCHUBERT 


BIRD 


ESSRS. H. F. and G. WITHERBY already deserve the 

gratitude of bird-lovers for their series of bird books, the 
Bird-lovers’ Manuals. Now they have added to our debt with a 
fascinating and original production, Songs of Wild Birds (153s.). 
This is a labour of love and patience, for which E. M. Nicholson 
and Ludwig Koch are responsible, and the Parlophone Company. 
The book is handsomely boxed with two gramophone records 
giving reproductions of some of our best-known songsters. This 
sounds very simple and not at all startlingly new. But try to 
locate a willow wren and get him to sing into your microphone, 
or to induce a woodpecker to peck for you at the critical moment, 
or a cuckoo to swoop right down to the mike, fly away and come 
back again, elusive as ever. It took hours of waiting and pounds 
of wax to get these records. First the special haunts of the birds 
must be found, and the microphones, sometimes five of them at 
different spots, placed in position. A blackbird who had sung 
every morning for a fortnight on the topmost spray of a poplar 
tree tempted the recorders to put up their apparatus in the early 
afternoon so that he should get used to the microphone and give 
his song as usual at dawn next day. But he teasingly chose a 
distant tree for his morning song, and all the preparations were 
wasted. The recording van has to be absolutely level—not so easy 
away from the beaten track ; and sometimes as much as five 
hundred yards of cable are used. But all this bother was worth 
while, and a great part of the charm of the recordings is the 
accompaniment of distant woodland sounds. The blackbird, for 
instance, is accompanied by a wren, and a house sparrow chirping. 
It is dusk, and the blackbird’s song fades into drowsiness. The 
thrush has a background of cuckoo calls as well as the ubiquitous 
sparrow. The wren’s range of frequency is higher than all others, 
and his warble is difficult to record. Astonishingly loud for so 
small a bird, it almost ceases to be music in reproduction. 

The robin is the only bird who sings for eleven months of the 
year. Is there anything more touching than that plaintive liquid 
song floating through silent autumnal woods ? In the disc he sings 
in a high wind, which records rather boisterously, but his notes 
are clear and sweet. 

I listened eagerly to the blackbird record, hoping to hear a 
phrase that is familiar to me, but which appears to be rare. I 
heard it first in Inverness-shire, and the next year on the Isle of 
Jethou. But I have listened in vain for it in Windsor Park, 
Burnham Beeches and Sussex for the last two years. It goes: 
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Piano Concerto, A minor, Op. 54 col 

» Quintet, E flat major, P. 44 
Trio No. 1, D minor, Op. 63 . 
Frauenliebe und Leben, Op. 42 : 
Symphony No. 1, B flat major, Op. 38 
Symphony No. 1, E minor, Op. 39 

“ No. 2, D major, _ 43 

(A) Saga, Op. 9.. a 
Don Juan, Op. 20 
Don Quixote, Op. 35 .. 
Thus Spake Zarathustra 
Death and — 
The Fire Bird .. 
Petrouchka 
Trial by Jury (Selection) 


Piano Concerto No. 1, B flat minor, Op. 23. 
Violin Concerto, D major, Op. 35 
Symphony No. 4, F minor, Op. 36 

nt No. 5, E minor, Op. 64 

é No. 6, B minor, Op. 74 
(Pathétique) 


SCHUMANN 
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SIBELIUS 


STRAUSS, R. 


STRAVINSKY 


SULLIVAN 
TCHAIKOVSKY 
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Nutcracker Suite, Op. 714 
String Quartet, E minor 


Die Gétterdammerung veiaeahins 


Siegfried 


Tristan and Isolde 


VERDI 
WAGNER 


WILLIAMS, 
VAUGHAN 


SONG 
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London Symphony 


oN It is a magnificent phrase, 
sung with tremendous ar- 
dour. Perhaps it is out of 
fashion for a time. It was all the rage in those years I heard 
it. Or it may be dialectical, though it seems a far cry from 
Inverness to Jethou. It is good to know that our English thrush 
is superior to the German bird. The thrush is a comedian, and 
tries his effects and chuckles over them. He is to the blackbird 
rather what Elizabeth Schumann is to Lotte Lehmann. Full 
justice is done to the song of both birds in these records. The 
nightingale is easier game, as he has the landscape to himself and 
not even a dog bays in the distance ; the gay chaffinch has a full 
orchestra of turtledove, wood pigeon, thrush, blackbird, and 
stockdove ; the representative of the titmouse family, the great tit, 
gives his shrill call with a blackbird in the background. In these 
records no less than eighteen different species are heard. 


An interesting chart, a bird-song calendar, is a feature of the 
book. It gives the singing period of sixty-three species, and reveals 
the fact that the eccentric starling “‘ sings ”? most of the year, but 
is mute when the rest are in full song, May and June, and in July 
joins the general silence. It would be amusing to hear a record 
of the chatter that goes on round the National Gallery at certain 
times of the year when starlings fill every nook and cranny of the 
building and all the surrounding trees as well. Up in Barra they 
were posing in groups on five-tier wire fencing, making a great 
to-do and a pretty musical notation at the same time. The chart 
does not profess to allow for the vagaries of weather which 
influence bird song greatly. On my way from Scotland at the end 
of last July I was astonished to hear in a garden in Northampton- 
shire a thrush in full song. I was told that he had sung all through 
the summer without a break. Is this the way with East Anglian 
thrushes, I wonder ? A very pleasant way. The punctual cessation 
of all song on the first of July (they are terribly exact) is always too 
saddening. Even the robin desists for that month. 


This work, accomplished with what is so obviously loving care, 
must have the success it deserves. I recommend it to all who are 
in the slightest degree interested in birds, and to those who are 
not, so that they become so. I will even go so far as to offer it 
in the name of THE GRAMOPHONE, to the reader who sends on 
a postcard the most original.and feasible suggestion, for a bird or 
animal recording, before last post on November 16. Ft 
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ANALYTICAL NOTES 


The GRAMOPHONE 239 


AND FIRST REVIEWS _ 


[Those marked with an asterisk (*) are additions to the H.M.V. Connoisseur Catalogue or Columbia Collector’s List.] 


ORCHESTRAL 
COLUMBIA 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham) : Excerpts from 
Tales of Hoffmann (Offenbach). Columbia LX530 
(12 in., 6s.). 

If I may be permitted a slight whoop, I will let off one upon 
the coming of Mr. David McCallum as leader of the L.P.O. 
(though this record was probably made before his arrival). 
I happened to hear him a year or two back, with the Scottish 
Orchestra, and was “ lifted’ at finding a fiddler with so fine 
a style. He has already been playing concertos with the L.P.O., 
and I hope he will record some solos, and broadcast again. 
Part of my pleasure was in seeing Mr. McCallum play: which 
reminds us that there is something, in music, in the eye’s satis- 
faction. Let us not be too austere ; the pranks of posturers 
annoy, but the beautiful action of a sensitive stylist can legitimately 
widen the music-lover’s enjoyment. Here is the Barcarolle, with 
three other extracts from the masterly work of a composer who, 
we wish, had found his finest possibilities earlier ; but those 
operettas (between three and four a year, for a quarter-century !) 
founded a school, and few men can boast of that. The composer 
fought death to finish the Tales. It should be remembered 
that it was orchestrated by Ernest Guiraud, and popularised 
here by Beecham in 1910. He shows us here how to play the 
Barcarolle (‘‘ O, night of love ’’), without excess of sentimentality. 
There are also an entr’acte (charming horn work), a violin 
solo, and another familiar bit of contrasted lustiness and lightness, 
from Act 1. The recording shows solidity without hurt to the 
ear, delicacy without feebleness, and a fastidiousness of quality 
that I wish we could always have : a packet of napable memories. 


*Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Weingartner) : Eroica 
Symphony (Beethoven). Columbia LX532-7 (12 in., 
36s.). 

I have in various Second Reviews spoken of the old Wein- 
gartner discs, and wished we had new ones under him. Here 
is a welcome example, not available before, of this conductor’s 
work, taking twelve sides (first movement, four ; second, four ; 
third, one ; last, three). On pages 389, 390 of March, 1935, 
I analysed the work: not of course exhaustively, but sufficiently 
fully to make it unnecessary to do so again now. Yet there are 
little touches that one always wants to commend to one’s neigh- 
bour. I am glad that Beethoven was not deceived by Napoleon ; 
if his name had remained on the work, could we have enjoyed 
it as much as we do? I doubt if I could. I don’t think anyone 
has ever decided what Beethoven’s philosophy was, about great 
men. I used to be mightily impressed by Carlyle’s Heroes, 
but the whole conception has gone sour since then. Best, 
perhaps, to reckon the Ervoica just the combined blaze-and- 
subtlety of Beethoven ; into which we forbear to read too much 
Glory, so missing the qualities of cool brain and wild heart 
that make the work so wonderful, when we think of it against 
the background of its day. The whole symphony, says Mr. 
Newman, is “ the product of a mental tension to which there 


had been nothing comparable in music before that date, and for 
a parallel to which, mutatis mutandis, we have to look to the 
Tristan of some sixty years later.” The music burst upon a 
quiet world: I wish we could now realise what a shock it was. 
Even its simple thematic matter in that first movement is 
startling: the very first phrase holds two worlds within it ; and 
every few moments we are shown another face. How sweet 
and round the wind is here ; the hall has a reverberation period 
that suits its timbre : not quite so finely the strings, perhaps. 
The thrust is always there (note that the second theme, the 
gentlest one, does not leaven much; though it is part of the 
character-drawing). Surely there is an informal drama going 
on in this development! Listen to side 2—surely one of the 
best-packed sides in all recording: this is a “ programme” 
work with no avowed story. What means the E minor section 
(mid side 2)? ‘“ Like a nerve in its sheath,’ Mr. Newman 
describes such an element of mood transition. There are many 
keen moments, of very diverse nature, in this great movement. 
As to the famous “‘ false entry ” of the horn (end of side 2), we 
learn that Beethoven tried several discords here. Mark how 
this one so strongly winds up expectation. Whether, as Notte- 
bohm says, this has a “ symbolical significance,’’ we may each 
decide for ourselves. The cross-rhythms before it have, I think: 
and its power is much reinforced by the strong discord. Mark, 
too, how the length of the sonata movement is newly manipulated ; 
we are but half-way through it, whereas, in the older, simpler 
dispensation we should have only the Recapitulation to come, 
and so be almost if not quite two-thirds through. The tension 
seems somewhat relaxed for a time, till on side 4 it is gathered 
up. One of the best things about the movement is that it does 
not expose its hand too soon. Who could guess, from the shape 
of the themes, the size of the music ? They are enigmatic, 
where Haydn and Mozart were more open (or, if dark, at least 
dark from the start). Beethoven grows as he marches ; and 
only when we realise how new and strange was the land into 
which he was marching on that “ new path ”’ he spoke of, and 
how he was entirely without companions, shall we grasp the 
greatness of the adventure and its discoveries. Funeral March 
on the Death of a Hero.—At first we watch the procession ;_ then 
(1} ins.) we think of what it means: perhaps, not so much of 
the loss as of the life. Very finely is the colouring recorded. 
The weight is never excessive, stodgy ; there is always a wing 
in it. We might feel satisfied were the movement to end early 
on side 6 ; it would have made clear a little philosophy in itself. 
But there is still to come a middle section that broadens the 
view, and heartens the spirit. Then we are withdrawn from 
this world suddenly, almost magically, back to the processional 
leave-taking. If the work had ended with a recapitulation of 
the opening, it would still have been satisfying ; but this man’s 
imagination has no bounds. The contrapuntal section that 
follows (side 7) takes us from the objective thought of the pro- 
cession as such to a realm of spiritual bracing: it retains the 
main outline of the procession : the inevitability of that is not 
to be denied ; but Beethoven shows us how to rise above it for 
a space. The march drags us back. Hark to the urgencies 
that follow. Rebellion! After it, what ?—resignation, or an 
accounting with fate ? No musical problem seems to me deeper. 
The ending is perhaps peace (mid-side 8) ; or defeat ? 

End of side 7: a bad division is made in the music ; a pity. 

Scherzo.—The neatness of definition in the recording is good. 
The strings are light without frailty. I like the brisk pace, 
kept up through the trio, which some conductors weaken by 
slowing up. The movement is not heroic in the hefty sense. 
It needs a hint both of rhapsody and of the godlike power of 
control. 

Finale——When I once mentioned that the first ‘‘ tune ” is really 
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the bass of the one to follow (mid-side 10) after one or two 
sportive variations have been worked off, a reader thanked me, 
saying he had never before noticed it. I try to avoid repeating 
my bits too often, but always some are coming fresh to the joys 
of the big stuff, and for their sakes I may perhaps be forgiven. 
The fugato soon after leads to a pretty bit of fluting at the end of 
the side. Side 11 brings a suggestion almost of the Turkish music 
that was so popular in Beethoven’s time. There seems no end 
to the possibilities: more fugueing and combinations. Is he 
being too dispersive ? But can we ever have too much for the 
money ? How happy a thing it is to follow that charge up the 
hill on side 11, and then wait for the slow, rich unfolding of 
the banner-theme when we assemble at the top (end of the side). 
Even this must be beautified (side 12, start), as if he loved every 
note. The gentleness, we hear, is kept for the end. Is this, 
after all, the best side of the hero? The coda, of course, is 
grandeur itself, but that was to be expected, anyway. Fervour 
is always warming, and we feel that it has no dictatorial harsh- 
ness. Would it do our present dictators any good to hear the 
Eroica every day, I wonder ? Possibly the reverberation may 
be thought rather strong by some. The wind is best ; string 
weights are well adjusted ; the bass is firm, not gruff or blunt. 
There is kindness-to-the-ear in this set ; and Weingartner is so 
reliable: no tricks. I give much for the man who plays no 
tricks. Bless his noble old honesty ! 


London Philharmonic Orchestra (Beecham): Prelude, 
Adagietto and Minuet from Suite, L’Arlésienne (Bizet). 
Columbia LX541-2 (12 in., 12s.). 

Daudet’s play was not a success. Paris of the fashions and 
whims of the hour, said he, could not be expected to care for 
a drama of love in a farmyard of the Camargue plain, life that 
he knew intimately, this “‘ impassioned fairy tale, full of the 
odour of well-plenished granaries and lavender in flower.” 
That is a good phrase to remember when we hear the music. 
But Paris laughed at its emotion, its ‘slow and rhythmical 
pastoral scenes, accompanied by ancient carols and antique 
marches, expressed in the charming music of Bizet.”” Though 
the theme charmed his Southern heart, Parisians, as he divined, 
soon tired of his talk of cicalas, of the daughters of Arles, of the 
mistral, and of his windmill. It was sad, for the play is beautiful. 
Bizet did not get the orchestra he wanted for the “‘ melodrama ” 
—that is, a play during parts of which music is played. The 
Prelude opens in unison; then the clarinet plays the tune, 
accompanied by other wind. Next the strings push eagerly 
against the wind. The horns and ’cellos (major) are now ushered 
along by bassoons ; and then the minor key returns (full orchestra). 
A second section starts on the other side, with a saxophone 
melody (how well that instrument can tell, when rightly pre- 
sented). This melody is associated in the play with ‘“ The 
Innocent,” a partly-witted brother of the hero’s. The following 
more active section is a likeable example of Bizet’s sentiment, 
simple and sincere. 

The refinements of the playing are charming—the end of the 
Minuet, for instance. The crispness of the accentuation in the 
former will be enjoyed also. It is all beautifully clean. The 
Adagietio seems to me a supremely good example of its time, 
in emotional feeling notated in a very honest way. The story 
is a sad one, and there is a sensitive mingling of sadness and 
comfort in this movement, wherein two old people meet, who 
were lovers half a century ago, and have been parted ever since. 
This is probably as pure pp quality as we can get to-day. I 
doubt whether, analysing it as minutely as my ear can, there 
is absolutely the sense of the stroked strings, as strongly as I know 
it at “first ear”; curiously, the keenness of string tone that 
new recording gives me in a f seems to lose its bite in pp—to 
lose, that is, the tiny bit of bite which I always like to hear, 
even in the softest passage. It is not of course a matter of loudness 
but of timbre, and the subtleties of string timbre have to be 
sought with a microphonic ear, if they are to be fully enjoyed. 
But this recorded tone is really distinguished, and the pathos 
is simply, truly evoked. 
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Berlin State Opera Orchestra (Melichar): Overture to 
The Opera Ball (Heuberger). Decca DE7065 (10 in., 
2s. 6d.). 

Heuberger, successively engineer, conductor, critic, Con- 
servatorium teacher and editor, lived from 1850 to 1914. The 
Opera Ball came out in 1898. I have no information about it. 
The music is a pleasant reminiscence of the admired German 
light music of the nineteenth century, recorded with rather 
insufficient body, according to my fibre. The best of the 
reproduction is in the vivacity and rhythmic taste. There is a 
nice bit of waltz handling, in this latter respect. Heuberger 
knew his earlier (J.) Strausses, and may have got a key-sliding 
hint from the earlier R., though he was writing this a decade 
before the greatest of waltz masterpieces, the Rose Cavalier, came 
out. 


Queen’s Hall Orchestra (Wood): Enigma Variations 
(Elgar) and Overture to Solomon (Handel). Decca 
K837-40 (12 in., 10s.). 

The massive pomps of Solomon (1749—near the end of Handel’s 
composing life) lose nothing in this orchestration, of a familiar 
type whose showiness is recorded better than Elgar’s finer quality. 
This Enigma is indeed a rather enigmatic recording. There are 
matters of balance which do not fully satisfy me. In No. 5 
(R.P.A.) we have the violins giving out the swinging 12-8 theme, 
while the ’cellos, basses and bassoons sing the main theme of 
the work. Though both are marked mf, it is clear that the top 
tune is to come out ; but I want more of the other than we get 
here. It sounds as if the basses were not strong enough in 
numbers. I don’t say they weren’t: I do not know what the 
numbers were that recorded. I simply report the thing as it 
immediately comes to my ear. This tonal weakness, to my 
mind, is a general weakness in the set. Again, in the same 
variation, at figure 18 (return of the wind piping—-side 2, 14 ins.), 
the timing of the parts is not sufficiently good: they are not 
together. But in Dorabella it is good. I am afraid there is a 
feeling in several places that the players have gone through 
the work too often, and that it was not rehearsed to the last 
thousandth of a second’s precision, as we must demand, if the 
splendid standard of orchestral playing in this country is to be 
maintained. Ysobel was marked by the composer at 48 to the 
minute. It is taken at almost 60. Troyte needs a bigger blaze. 
The better qualities of the reproduction are shown in ‘“ W. N.,”” 
with its light scoring—wood and strings, with a gentle horn 
binding. There are enjoyable points of phrasing in Sir Henry’s 
reading of the work that are appreciable and praiseworthy, 
in these gentler movements. But in Nimrod I miss the rich tone, 
and am disappointed. Of the louder movements, “ G. R. S.’’ 
sizes up about ‘the best: but it does not want a terrific storm, 
even allowing for the playful exaggeration in the lightning sketch 
of the exploit of Dr. Sinclair’s dog in the river. It is pleasant 
to hear a real pp; but its quality, as I hear it reproduced, is 
not all that could be desired. The variation dedicated to 
‘“* B. G. N.,”’ the ’cellist, sounds excellent (side 5). The Romanza, 
marked by Elgar at 76, is started at about 116, and then much 
slowed down, in the middle. A gentler pace is indicated there, 
but why start the movement half as fast again as Elgar wanted 
it? The finale does not come out bigly enough. In spite of 
some delicacies, commended above, I am afraid the performance 
does not rise far above routine. Is that really good enough 
for great music ? 

Before I knew this set was preparing, I happened recently 
to have compared, for Second Review purposes, the other two ; 
so, departing from our custom, it seems convenient here to 
attach the note upon 

H.M.V., DB2800-2 (B.B.C.: Boult). 
Columbia, DX 322-5 (Hallé : Harty). 

* Boult (May, 1936, p. 515) took six sides: Harty, seven 
(the eighth contains Dream Children). The difference is not fully 
accounted for by variety in pace, but it does suggest the perhaps 
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lighter spirit in the H.M.V. set. Both show fine work all round. 
As a‘ deep-dyed Elgarian, I am probably thinking in rather 
special (personal) terms when I say that I mostly prefer Harty’s 
way of looking at things. Others enjoying both (as I do) find 
much to prefer, one way or the other. I think the delicacies 
of tone lie mostly with Boult, and the size and vim with Harty. 
Both recordings are congenial ; from either, the fit hearer may 
draw freely that nectar of which ‘ one sip . . . will bathe the 
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drooping spirits in delight, beyond the bliss of dreams ’. 
W. R. A. 
B.B.C. Theatre Orchestra (Robinson): Selection, H.M.S. 


Pinafore (Sullivan, arr. Hely-Hutchinson). Decca K842 
(12 in., 2s. 6d.). 


At last! It is a joy to find that the records I have been pleading 
for both in and out of THe GrAMopHONE are being released. It 


is only fair to say that the production of these records has not been - 


an easy task for various technical reasons that need not trouble 
us here. The fundamental thing is that after a dozen years of 
electrical recording, it,is now possible to hear the music of 
Sullivan’s comic operas played in a manner befitting its genius. 
Pinafore, an early work, is by no means a masterpiece. Yet it 
reveals the composer’s uncanny gift for guying a given style. 
Here is Dibdin in glowing colours, and with the exception of that 
inaudlin Buttercup tune, the music is alive, even when it is least 
interesting. The playing is superb, and note how Professor Hely- 
Hutchinson has welded these pieces into an organic whole. If, as 
I hope, other selections are on the way, then this is but a taste of 
things to come, for when such musicianship is allied to the mature 
Sullivan, we can indeed rejoice. R. W. 


HIS MASTER’S VOICE 


Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra (Walter) : Third Symphony 
(Brahms). H.M.V. DB2933-6 (12 in., 24s.). 


This symphony (1882-3) has been called Brahms’s Eroica: 
but these comparisons are not often profitable. It certainly 
shows the happily-heroic in Brahms, but there is no funeral 
march to the memory of a genius who was once a great man. 
Note, at the start, the upward rising notes: F ; A flat ; F, with 
an A natural in the chord. The alternation of minor and 
major is striking (a good effect, spoiled nowadays in cheap 
‘*popular’”’ music by being made a tag, and so becoming meaning- 
less). Now this upward jump of third and then sixth is a variant 
of one that Brahms was very fond of, though he used it commonly 
in the order: sixth, third. At the third bar the fiddles jump 
down the major-scale arpeggio while the basses go up with the 
motto, as we call it. Note how the downward jumper gets 
an extra spring by having a rest on the fourth of the six beats 
in the bar (but of course we don’t think it as six-in-a-bar, but 
as two). The second theme (side 1, 1 in.) is a lovely bit for the 
clarinet. One critic, I see, relates it to the opening of the third 
movement. The arpeggio feeling is strong in working up (e.g., 
2} ins.) into the Development. The ’cellos, always Brahms’s 
close friends, have a moment with the second theme, and then 
there is a happy bit of tossing the ball to and fro, near the end 
of the side. Here the solo horn has the motto, in aspiring spirit. 
Contrast the luminous effect here with the start of side 2, where 
the basses seem to be at a dark loss for a moment ; but in another 
moment we are safely back (Recapitulation), though with a 
different path for a time. The coda keeps us on the heights, 
and ends with the first theme. No one, I think, excelled Brahms 
in a noble close to a movement. The recording entirely satisfies 
me, sizing up splendidly to the music in richness and sweetness 


and body. 


Second Movement.—This takes one record, like the first movement. 
The scoring is a joy—strings, wood-wind, horns singing, and 
trombones gently supporting. The melody is extended: mark 
the absence of four-squareness. The whole movement lives in 
this gentle freedom, of both air and harmony and shaping. Its 
chief aim is variation, easy diversity (but easy hearing means 
eapenrs hard thinking). The gentle dialogue at length 
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brings back the first theme. Note, 1} ins. on side 2, the two-note 


figure that begins the second subject, and then, } in. before the 
end of the side, how the figure leads in again the first tune, freshly 
varied. It is as if a group of friends (say musicians) philosophized, 
and all were sure of their bases, and could afford to take things 
for granted, without having to explain and account for every- 
thing. It is one of life’s chief pleasures to be in company where 
this taking for granted can go on. 

Is there a movement ending in riper repose than this? The 
recording makes it all so true: commends it so sweetly to mind 
and heart. 

Third Movement.—Still smaller orchestra—strings, wood and 
horns only. No Beethovenian high jinks in a scherzo : poco allegretto, 
for the beloved ’cellos to muse in. Rather too big tone, for my 
liking ; Brahms said pp. The other strings are as happy as the 
’cellos, ushering them on. The new theme, just after mid-side, 
is surely questioning—whither ? But there is no unease. It is 
all provided—way, and end, and reward. How tenderly the 
opening of the first theme is interjected, near the end of side 5. 
Then the homeward path is taken. Walter keeps it all moving 
gently, without drawling. He feels the music as placid, charged 
with sentiment perhaps a little more warmly than some might: 
but I am happy to travel his road. 

Finale.—Weighty matter, and energy, even in solemnity. The 
mood seems unsure, perhaps. At figure A, p. 84 miniature score 
(side 6, 2} ins.) mark the two-note figure, and remember what 
happened to a similar one in the slow movement (} in. before 
the end of side 2). Side 7 brings the new tune, with Brahms’s 
splendid cross-rhythm (two against three), and the composer 
begins to work upon his ideas, manner forcible and subtle. 
Side 7, 1fins., is good—the under part having a snatching 
four-note figure taken from the opening theme. After this a 
grand blaze, with a lot of two-note grouping urging it along royally. 
Then, side 8, comes the cross-rhythm again—than which nothing 
is riper, among Brahms’s usages. I wish earlier composers had 
used it more. You remember how Beethoven does, in the 
Eroica. Strings with mutes bring a curious change, and there 
is another quick one, bringing us within the scope of the first 
movement’s motto once more, and wonderfully soothing all with 
confidence, in one of the loveliest codas ever written. A grand 
recording. My dears, get it! 


*Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra (Ormandy): First 
Symphony (Sibelius). H.M.V. DB2709-13 (12 in., 30s.). 
It seems only the other day that the late Professor Kajanus 
was here conducting Sibelius, and making records. It is not 
so long ago, I think (five or six years), that one need throw 
away those discs. Sibelius, now nearly seventy-one, wrote this 
work at thirty-four (in 1899). The Russian “ influences” in 
it are natural enough, and need bother nobody. They weaken 
the work, but it can stand that, for it has plenty of individual 
life about it. The movements take three, three, one and three 
sides. The instrumental detail is admirably sharp and shapely. 
The clarinet opens, against a good drum-roll. Sibelius takes 
time to muse: that is one of the best things about him. This 
symphony is ingratiating because it soon swings into a strongly 
pulsing, lock-shaking theme, imperiously swirling. The flutes, 
with a touch of the exotic, perhaps, introduce the second subject. 
The working up is a little mechanical: this side of Sibelius, I 
find, does not grow in power with experience. The sudden lull 
brings bigger tone still—a massiveness in the reproduction which 
I am pleased and a little surprised to find my fibre standing up 
to. This big tone will please everybody. The mixture of notions 
gives plenty of excitement. The end of side two is another 
typical example of the form of “development” that was to 
become rather too much of a habit with this composer. The 
movement is easy to take in, for it does not go either deep or 
very far. Mr. Ormandy seems to be squeezing every ounce of 
emotion out of it, and lovers of opulence will rejoice. It may 
even be a trifle overdone, for some tastes. 
The slow movement’s meditation is immediately attractive, 
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and wears well. A minor melody soon becomes urgent. On 
side 5 it yields to pleading, and betakes itself to “‘ another part 
of the wood.” There is no long peace, and plenty of material 
to work at. The development here is more convincing than 
in some other places in the symphony. There is a broader sweep, 
that is not always shown by Sibelius. The scherzo is an easy 
favourite, in the classical succession. The horns begin its middle 
section, with a drooping theme in the composer’s now familiar 
vein, and a bit of that curious, fascinating orchestration that 
we get more richly later in the series. 

The finale begins with extreme deliberation, and those pauses 
that make more impressive the themes that follow them. It is 
all a bit magniloquent, perhaps, but when he gets going the 
bustling and staginess do not annoy, though the amplitude 
of the gesture is rather too great for the value of the material, 
and that .effect is increased by the bigness of the tone. The 
recording takes it out of my fibre, also. Of the three symphonies 
this month, this seems to me rather over-weighted in recording ; 
the Weingartner and Walter are ample. Of the two, the latter 
is the bigger, but the former is sufficient for its purpose. Of 
course, these swelling early-Sibelius periods can stand a good 
deal of amplitude, but it seems to me rather overdone here. The 
tone is capitally conveyed, though, and I don’t think many 
people will mind if it is a bit larger than life. The music is 
of the not too deep, stormy sort that can stand it. 


Czech Philharmonic Orchestra (Talich) : Slavonic Dances, 
Nos. ro (E minor) and 12 (D flat). (Dvorak). H.M.V. 
C2859 (12 in., 4s.). 

No. 10 is taken rather slower, for the Allegretto grazioso marking, 
than one usually hears it: at about quaver go (three to the bar: 
each bar taking two seconds). Those who, like me, enjoy 
playing these dances as piano duets may like to have the pace 
of the composer’s countrymen. Some of the pieces, as I men- 
tioned in earlier reviews, have many key-glides. This one 
depends more on “ self-key ” effects: the first section keeps in 
the starting key (E minor) ; its opposite number, after two-bar 
glides into F and G flat, returns to E minor. Then the favourite 


device of major-key alternation is used, for the second idea— 


E major, gliding back to the minor. The middle-relief is in C, 
modulating once only—to G. The D flat dance, also marked 
Allegretto grazioso, is taken slower still—at about quaver 80. It 
has all the easy command of simple device—melodic, rhythmic, 
harmonic—that makes these dances so piquantly distinctive ; 
the languorous strain is marked once more, and the middle 
section is delightfully coloured by the dainty fluting. Its phrasing 
runs in barring of five, five, two, two, four, repeated. Time 
and again, I think “ With all the modern babble of ‘ rhythm,’ 
don’t the old-timers quietly do the job ‘ on their heads,’ like the 
real craftsmen they were?” If only the noisy ones would 
sit down and really study them! This recording is a trifle edgy. 


Boston Symphony Orchestra (Koussevitzky): Mephisto 
Waltz No. 1 (Liszt), and Ballet Music No. 2, from 
Rosamunde (Schubert). H.M.V. DB2984-5 (12 in., 12s.). 

There are four Mephisto waltzes, besides a Mephisto polka, 
written at various times between 1862 and 1885. Some were 
written for piano, some for orchestra. No. 1, dedicated to the 
pianist Tausig, is the waltz, based on an episode from Lenau’s 

Faust, commonly known as Dance in the Village Inn. The other 

extract, Night Ride, seems rarely to be played. In the former, 

Faust and Mephistopheles enter an inn where the folk are 

dancing, celebrating a wedding : the local fiddlers scraping away 

happily. Into this unpolished scene glides the devil, with his 
victim Faust.. The atmosphere changes: so does the music, 
for Mephisto plays amorously on a fiddle, and the excitement 
grows. Faust fascinates the landlord’s daughter. When a bird 
is heard in the woods, the couples whirl out, Faust and the maiden 
last of all, to where “ the song of the nightingale mingles with 
the distant echoes of the music.” “Silence. The infernal 
dance begins again, dominated by the sardonic laughter of 

Mephisto.” Here is concentrated romanticism of the genuine 

black-cloak, distilled-demonic brand. On the last side, the 
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contrast of the hush before the bird’s song, and the harp echoes, 
is very beautifully done. There is, besides the ending we have 
here, another, in which the music descends to a whisper, the text 
being ‘‘ They are overwhelmed in the sea of bliss.” These 
Boston strings are a little overwhelming, certainly ; the devilment 
is surer than the bliss. I think the rather heavy accentuation 
and pace in the plunging, downward figure is a bit overdone. 
I heard Weingartner do this work with the Vienna Symphony 
Orchestra, and he kept it more consistent. Part of the music’s 
attraction lies in its not being too heftily demonic. The very 
characteristic figure at the start of side 2 is, as almost always 
with Liszt, overworked. That bit of sugary, languishing harmony 
did mighty good service in its day, though. You find its kin 
carried to excess, with less pleasant (sometimes distinctly 
repulsive) effect, in Scriabin. If all the people who got good 
dividends from Liszt were to rise up and acknowledge it, what 
a half century’s resurrection there would be! The summer- 
night flutings mingle with the web-spinning elements cleverly 
on side 2. The music loses something by its repetitions, anc 
that one yearning phrase becomes almost maddening. §Lisz: 
might be surprised to find us to-day declaring we are borec 
by his over-emphasis ; but we can’t help it. It is not all im- 
patience : we have learned to take things in more quickly, perhaps. 
This recording will satisfy everybody who likes his Liszt ripely lush. 

The Schubert is our old friend |d :d.s,!\d :d.s,|d :m Is . 
played in a simple style that I like. The dewy freshness of such 
music needs only the tiniest addition of art, in the stresses. It is 
easy to overdo them. I think that we might have had, here, a 
trifle more of difference between the two chief appearances of this 
melody, to avoid the slightest sense of jog-trot ; but it is always 
tastefully touched. 


Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler) : March, Entry of 
the Boyards (Halvorsen), and Jealousy—Tango Tzigare 
(Jacob Gade). H.M.V. C2861 (12 in., 4s.). 

Halvorsen (b. 1864) is a Norwegian violinist who for a time 
played the violin in Scotland. He conducted at the National 
Theatre in the city that is now called Oslo, and married Grieg’s 
niece. Jacob Gade may be related to the well-known Danish 
composer Niels Gade. I have not heard of him before. 
Boyards, I gather, were in old Russia high officials, under 
princely patronage. I don’t find anything specially Russian in 
this piece. It is just a good pompous theatre march, starting 
lightly in the clarinet, with the distant procession. There is 
good volume-value in the recording, notably in the drumming, 
and some fat brass. It is rather too heavy for my fibre. These 
Boston recordings are apt to be on the lush side, even a shade 
coarse. Most tangos sound alike to me. The dance is a 
fascinating type; but I distrust most of this “ tzigane” talk. 
This sample is very conventional music. The Promenade 
Orchestra might, I think, consider the crying need for really 
good, not too loud, cheap recordings of ‘‘ easy classics.”’ 

Boston Promenade Orchestra (Fiedler): Entrance of the 
Little Fauns (Pierné); Mosquito Dance (White) ; 
Polka, Thunder and Lightning (J. Strauss). H.M.V. 
B8488 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

The composer of the first piece was Franck’s successor at the 
St. Clothilde organ, conductor of the Colonne Orchestra, and 
a professor of the Paris Conservatoire. He has composed operas, 
ballets, symphonic poems, chamber music, and all manner of 
music ; yet he seems to be known by only an extract or two. 
I hear the Fauns in the Children’s Hour: it is one of David’s 
favourites. It comes from a two-act opera, Cydalise et le chévre- 
pied (1923). Grove, I see, attempts no estimate of M. Pierné’s 
quality. The gramophone gives an impression of after- 
Tchaikovsky (the skirl in this piece reminds one of the Chinesery 
of Casse Noisette) ; it also docks the composer, on the label, of 
his acute accent. I imagine he is sufficiently acute, without it, 
to fill a good “‘ popular ’’ market. Mr. White (no identification 
here) adds }in. of ingenuous-ingenious high squirtings, and 
then Johann weighs in with Op. 324 ; but how reconcile Donner 
und Blitzen with a polka, even though the drum does its occasional 
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frisky best ? Fresh from seeing the polka danced in the delightful 
little show, The Two Bouquets, by the Farjeons, I can get an 
additional kick out of this breezy record by attempting, as one 
of my arthritic sports, a step or two—at an agedly reduced 
pace, alas. One of my oldest correspondents remarks that he 
frequently finds that H.M.V. plum label records “are far 
smoother, as regards surface, than the more expensive red.” 
I do not know if this opinion is widely shared ? It may be 
that less is attempted. ‘The present disc gives, for me, ample 
volume in its trifles, and the pleasing sense of directness that I like. 


New Light Symphony Orchestra (J. A. Murray): Four 
Characteristic Waltzes, Nos. 1 and 2 (Coleridge Taylor). 
H.M.V., B8378 (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

There was in this composer a delicate sensibility, with some- 
thing of the languishing, nostalgic spirit that (with, of course, other, 
stronger qualities) inheres in the negro race, and comes out so 
often in the music it makes and sings. You hear that in the 
descending chromatic figure in the middle of this first dance. It 
became sometimes a weakening element in Coleridge Taylor, 
but it is a pleasing tincture in the waltzes. Not every composer 
can go very wide or deep. In his short life (he died at thirty- 
seven) he produced some gracious, tender music that has its 
piace in our British renaissance, and its parallel, notably, in 
some of the poetry of the nineties. In that spirit this record 
very smoothly and enti¢ingly lives. W. R. A. 


Robert Gaden and His Orchestra (Gaden) : Selection, The 
Merry Widow (Lehar). H.M.V. B8490 (10 inch, 2s. 6d.). 
With this record a new light orchestra makes its bow to English 
gramophiles. The style is a cross between early Hylton and Victor 
Olof, so there is plenty of variety, and that after all is a point in 
favour of any record that is designed for entertainment. Like most 
German recordings, when it is loud it is very, very loud, but 
otherwise it should please any listener who is not too exacting. 
The music of Vilia and the famous waltz assures us that the Widow 
is no less merry for being middle-aged. R. W. 


PARLOPHONE 

Grand Symphony Orchestra (Weissmann): Gingerbread 
Waltz and Witch’s Ride (Hansel and Gretel) (Humper- 
dinck). Parlophone Re22o (10 in., 2s. 6d.). 

A fifty-fifty label: Hansel happily enjoys his dem’d dots, but 
the ride is not that of Witches: one was enough. Humperdinck 
should have had a happy life, for he won prizes, travelled, helped 
Wagner, and became famous, before forty, on the strength of 
a single opera—even London heard Hansel only two years after 
its first production in 1893. But there is a lot of good stuff in 
Kénigskinder, which the B.B.C. once gave us ; solider than Hansel, 
not altogether unified, perhaps, but having a big stretch at its 
best, a fine grasp of an operatic style that does not just hang 
cn to Wagner’s skirts. These pieces are pretty heftily scored 
and solidly recorded ; the brightness of Dr. Weissmann’s rhythm 


comes well through. Fibre did not quite stand up to this record. 
W. R.A 
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Petri (piano): Sonata in E minor, Op. go (Beethoven). 
Columbia LX544-5 (two 12 in., 12s.). 


Those who have rebelled, in Bloomsbury, Sussex, and Surrey 
(see the recent correspondence in the Daily Telegraph music 
notes and R. C.’s comments therein) against Beethoven’s “‘ turgid 
romanticism ”’ would no doubt castigate this sonata with whips 
and scorpions. 

But the charge that Beethoven had no sense of humour can 
hardly -be sustained in regard to a work which he declared to 
be a representation of the difficulties attending Count Moritz 
Lichnowsky’s liaison with an actress whom he subsequently 
married! The description was, of course, one of the composer’s 
practical jokes. The Sonata, with its ‘‘ wistful tenderness and 
romantic feeling ’’ stands in no need of any programme. We 
have all played it: but listening to Petri, we wish we could 
play it with such a wide range of dynamic values. One would 
need a lot of music type to make clear the many lovely things 
he does. The way the tone tapers off to double piano in the 
“feminine ”’ phrase of the first subject, the clarity of the upward 
marching bass in the B minor section, and the beautifully subdued 
semiquavers in the treble with the gradual crescendo in the section 
before the recapitulation. 

Beethoven uses German, not Italian, to mark the way in which 
he wants the music treated, and certainly this movement is 
played with “liveliness and sensitive expression.” The next 
movement is one which needs the finest playing not to drag, 
or to hurry because one fears that it may become dull. And, 
above all, it needs the loveliest singing tone. How many of us 
have noticed that the rondo tune is marked dolce the first time 
it appears, but the second time teneramente : arid so on throughout 
the movement. The difference needs to be subtly done: as, in 
fact, Petri does it. Another point to be admired is his rubato 
in the C major section modulating into C sharp minor. 

Petri succeeds with the Sonata where Schnabel in the first 
volume of the Beethoven Sonata Society failed ; that is in the 
matter of sensitive treatment of its lights and shadows. The 
recording is, on the whole, good. Each movement occupies 
one complete disc. 


Sigfrid Grundeis (piano): Wanderer Fantasy in C major, 
Op. 15, and Impromptu No. 4 in A flat major, Op. go 


(Schubert). Parlophone E11307-9 (three 12 in., 12s.). 


The main idea of Schubert’s “Wanderer” Fantasia—written 
in 1822, the year to which belongs the “‘ unfinished ” symphony— 
is to be found in the opening of the second of the four movements 
(Adagio) which consists of the portion of the song beginning at 
the words Die Sonne diinkt mich hier so kalt (‘ The sun 
to me seems here so cold”). The rhythmical foundation of 
the accompaniment to this adagio melody in the song serves 
Schubert as a starting point for the First Movement (allegro con 
Juoco ma non troppo), the Scherzo (presto) and the Finale (allegro). 
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The key sequence in the work is remarkable. From the C major 
of the opening allegro he goes into C sharp minor for the adagio, 
A flat major for the presto, and C major again for the final allegro. 

Schubert does not leave go for long of the strongly rhythmical 
idea of the main idea in the First Movement, and then it is fora 
charming tune in E flat. In the same way a tune very familiar 
from its use in Lilac Time relieves the insistent rhythm of the 
Third Movement ; acting as a sort of first Trio, for there is another 
later on. The final movement begins with the main idea as 
a fugue but Schubert abandons it after the third entry in the 
treble for a good rousing assemblage of arpeggi and big chords. 

The one place, then, where it is a little difficult to follow the 
workings of the composer’s mind is in the Slow Movement which 
takes the form of free variations on the phrases of the song heard 
at the start. It would be interesting to know if Schubert was 
bearing in mind the emotions of the Wanderer in the song. 

It is unfortunately impossible to speak well of the performance 
of this fine work. For one thing Sigfrid Grundeis is playing 
on a piano of uncertain age which sounds as if the strings were 
covered with a wet blanket: but even without this handicap 
he is not the man for a work which needs not only virtuosity 
—it is often clumsily written and Schubert himself invited the 
devil to play a finale which always defeated him !—but also 
a wide command of tonal values, and rhythmic subtlety. The 
notes, most of them, are played but that is about all. Intending 
purchasers would be well advised to put on the second side of 
the Adagio (E11308) if they want to sample the piano tone at 
its worst. The well-known A flat Impromptu on the last side is 
played with a lumpy bass quite foreign to its essential lightness. 
And the piano tone is again bad. Altogether this is a recording 
one must regret having been issued. A skeleton that should 
have been left in the cupboard. 

Edwin Fischer has made this piece for H.M.V. (DB2276-8), 
and though I have not heard his recording it should be good. 


Rachmaninoff (piano): Scherzo (Borodin) and Serenade 
(Rachmaninoff). H.M.V. DA1522 (10 in., 4s.). 


At the last moment comes a record of Rachmaninoff in light- 
hearted mood playing a perky little Scherzo by Borodin, unknown 
to me and an astringently florid Serenade of his own. The second 
piece is too strongly recorded and causes some blasting, but 
the first comes out well. Not an exciting but a pleasant record. 


Menuhin (violin) and Marcel Gazelle (piano): Caprice 
Viennois, Op. 2 (Kreisler) and Slavonic Dance No. 1 
in G minor (Dvorak-Kreisler). H.M.V. DA1506 (10 in., 
ry) ee 

It goes without saying that Menuhin, well accompanied by 
his faithful Gazelle, has made an enchanting record of the Caprice 

Viennois. It is a piece of which I never grow tired of hearing 

and it is fascinating to compare Menuhin’s with Kreisler’s in- 

terpretation. The difference lies largely in the difference of 
generation. The youth of to-day is not given to the emotional 
equivalent of portamento, so that we do not find in the waltz 
section the unforgettably luscious romantic yearning of Kreisler, 
though there is no lack of sentiment. Then the quick passages 
are played with a clarity and brilliance not even achieved, 

I think, by the composer himself. Menuhin’s rubato is always 

a joy to follow. The admirable clarification of Dvorak’s Slavonic 

Dances in the Gramophone Shop Encyclopedia has enabled me 

to discover which of the pieces Menuhin is playing. In the 

original (four hand) and the orchestral edition it is No. 2 in 

E minor, in Kreisler’s paraphrase No. 1 inG minor. And a very 

delightful piece of playing. A lovely record to be earmarked 

for a Christmas card. 


*Szigeti (violin) and Nikita Magaloff (piano) : Capriol Suite 
(a) Basse Dance: (b) Pavane: (c) Mattachins (Warlock- 
Szigeti). Columbia LBg2 (10 in., 4s.). 

A very good arrangement of three of the enchanting dance 
tunes from Tabourot’s famous treatise on dancing (1788), some 
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of which Warlock incorporated into his Capriol Suite, recorded 
in its orchestral form by Anthony Bernard and the London 
Chamber Orchestral (Decca K576). Szigeti plays the two 
quick tunes with warm vibrant tone and infectious gaiety (here 
is the vitality of rhythm lacking in Milstein) and the slow 
Pavane with charming gravity. 

This Pavane, by the way, is raised to the dignity of a leading- 
motive in the “‘ Romeo and Juliet ” film now running in London. 
Originally it was sung by four voices, accompanied by the drum 
on one note, at the same time as it was danced. With an excellent 
accompanist at the piano and first-rate recording this is a 
record to buy. 


Milstein (violin) and Mittmann (piano) : Sonata in D major 
(Vivaldi-Respighi) Columbia LX543 (6s.). 


It is possible to gain a much better idea of Milstein’s quality 
as an artist from this recording of a Vivaldi Sonata than from 
the Vitali Chaconne noticed last month. 

It seems clear now that he is above all a contemplative player, 
inclining to the quiet and the reflective. There is evidence of 
this in the exquisitely drawn melodic line of the Largo. The 
fine opening of the Sonata is given with rich warm tone but 
even in the Allegro and Vivace—toward the end of the Allegro 
especially—the player falls to an attractive quietness. Un- 
doubtedly he has the defect of his qualities, a lack of snap in 
his rhythm. One’s feet are not set dancing. But I find an 
extraordinary refreshment and beauty in the dignified melancholy 
that seems to inform Milstein’s art. He strikes a new and 
individual note amongst the violinists of to-day and one that 
we need. 

It is delightful to hear the way in which Mittmannat the piano 
follows every lead from the violinist. Here is an admirable 
partnership. ‘This lovely quiet record is most earnestly to be 
recommended from every point of view. 


Otto Dunkelberg (organ): Bridal Chorus—Lohengrin 
(Wagner) and March of the Priests—Magic Flute 
(Mozart). Parlophone R2261 (as. 6d.). 


There is not much to be said about this disc. The playing 
is inoffensive, the manual registration what is needed, and the 
pedal stops well chosen. We do get a real fat pedal bass without 
booming. There is a careless break in the phrasing at the 
opening of the Mozart which should not have been made. 
May I make a last appeal to the player for some organ music ? 
Good recording. 


Yella Pessl (harpsichord) : (a) Prelude: (b) Queen’s Dolour 
(A Farewell): (c) Hornpipe (Purcell), and (a) Fantasia 
in C major: (b) Capriccio in G minor (Handel). 
Columbia DX752 (4s.). 


I imagine that the Purcell’s pieces come from those written 
outside the Suites. Certainly the Queen’s Dolour, A Farewell, 
does. The music is not the most interesting Purcell, but in any 


case the heavy-handed method of the player—his bass is far 
too prominent—and the over-amplification of his instrument 
would go far to overlay whatever delicacy and charm resided 
in the pieces. Yella Pessl is much better suited by the grandiose 
strains of Handel’s Fantasia in C major where an excess of tone 
can easily be borne and the music can stand beefy playing. This 
is a fine bit of Handel. It is followed by a rather dull Capriccio 
in G minor. Both these pieces come from the “‘ Third Collection 
for Harpsichord.” 

There have not again been such attractive harpsichord records 
as the first of Mrs. Gordon Woodhouse’s, issued, if I remember 
correctly, in pre-electric days. There was an antique charm 
in those which now is quite lacking. The Purcell pieces are 
grooved. The last half of the reverse side had a noisy surface 
on my copy. 

A. R. 
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*Schnabel (piano) and the Pro-Arte Quartet : Piano Quintet 
in E flat major, Op. 44 (Schumann). H.M.V. 
DB2387-90 (four 12 in., 24s.). 

The Schumann Quintet has been called one of the finest and 
most attractive pieces of music in existence. It was, and it is. 
For age has not withered nor custom staled its infinite variety. 

It is certainly strange that neither Mozart or Beethoven 
should have written for this combination of instruments. P. L. 
tells me he has gone into that in his leaflet—but the fact remains 
that Schumann can be considered the originator of the form, 
and his work remains amongst the greatest of its kind. 

I must not delay over an analysis which has been so well done, 
but will at once declare that the first two movements are matchless 
in ensemble. They are thrilling. I shall not be able to hear 
too often the exquisite entries of the ’cello with the reply of the 
viola (the second subject) in the First Movement, but it is the 
team work that is, above all, so superb. 

The wonderful Funeral March is indescribably poignant and 
so homogeneous is the playing that the effect is almost that of an 
organ. The contrasting melody in.C major does indeed convey 
a suggestion of “ blessed spirits hovering over the form that is 
being laid to rest.’’ Here is glorious playing. 

The next two movements fall beneath this level, not so much 
through the fault of the pianist, who has not entirely resisted 
the temptation to magnify his office, but because Schumann 
has almost forced him into undue prominence with the writing 
given to the piano. But the performance is still very fine. 
This is particularly the case with the magnificent Finale into which 
are packed a rondo, a double fugue, a canon, and a good deal else. 
Rightly do bells seem joyfully to peal in the closing bars for the 
composer had brought triumphantly to birth his finest child ! 

In spite of the wealth of invention the music sounds as clear 
as crystal in this performance. One thing only I wish—other 
than that the piano were less prominent—that the lovely E flat 
tune which the piano has to play soon after the start had been 
treated a little less squarely. 

The first and last movements are complete on one disc each, 
but do not miss the wonderful Funeral March, therefore if you can 
only buy two records they must be DB2388-9. 

The recording is splendid throughout and seems to have 
escaped the prevailing vice. 


*Roth String Quartet : Quartet in C major (“The Bird”), 
Op. 33, No. 3 (Haydn). Columbia LX538-40 (three 12 in., 
18s.). 


Composér’s incursions into ornithology have not been in- 


variably successful. Beethoven, indeed, said he put his bird 
calls into the Sixth Symphony as a joke : and some of them do raise 
a smile. Wagner’s bird warblings are lovely but anthropor- 
mophic. Vaughan Williams’s lark takes far too long ascending. 
Puccini’s robins are very crudely sketched in. The catalogue 
might be extended, but must end with a reference to Delius’s 
always lovely cuckoo, a more sophisticated bird than Daquin’s 
famous one. Haydn’s C major Quartet, one of his first mature 
works in the form, must take a high place in this literature. 
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The imitations and intimations of bird-song that come into the 
music are there as one way of expressing the happiness that a 


composer with a love of the country was evidently feeling— 


and a very natural way. 

One may easily enough pick out, in the First Movement, the 
twitterings of birds and the specific call of the nightingale, but 
such things are incidental to the main purpose of the music. 
This may be seen in the Scherzando and Adagio. The first is any- 
thing but scherzo-like in its first section—which consists of a 
grave, and not fast, tune on theG string of the first violin—though 
this is followed by a “‘ fascinating twittering dialogue between 
the two violins.” Perhaps we may be permitted to regard the 
Adagio as Haydn’s song of praise for the existence of birds, rather 
than as has been suggested, their own song of praise. Anyhow 
it is a lovely piece of music, very kind to the first violin. 

In the Finale the cuckoos are certainly well away and intolerant, 
as is their habit, of the other birds. It is one of the composer’s 
jolliest and most good humoured pieces. So ends this entirely 
charming country excursion in company with one of the most 
lovable of men. 

Rather over-amplified, unfortunately, it is very well recorded 
and beautifully played. There is no occasion for anything but 
praise in the performance. The First Movement is complete on 
LX538. It is only fair to say that there is short measure on 
all the records. 


THE MOZART CHAMBER MUSIC SOCIETY. Vol. I. 

Lili Krauss and Simon Goldberg : Sonata in C major, 
K.V.296. Sonata in G major, K.V.379. Sonata in 
E flat major, K.V.481. Parlophone (seven 12 in. records 
in album. Two guineas). 

There is plenty of room for a Mozart Society which will under- 
take to record some of the lesser known Chamber Music and 
it was well to start with three of the sonatas for piano and violin. 

These works, of which there are forty-two, were Mozart’s 
companions throughout life, and into them he poured many 
of his loveliest ideas, his deepest emotions. They are not, 
therefore, to be dismissed as being merely melodious, but, the 
mature works at any rate, as worthy of close study. 

I must refer the reader, with due modesty as being the author, 
to the booklet for a short discussion as to the influences which 
helped to determine Mozart’s style in his youth and which are 
naturally to be found in these Sonatas. 

The three works contained in the album are all taken from 
the mature period. That in C major is dated 1778, the G major 
1781, and the E flat major 1785. 

The first Sonata, brilliantly played by Lili Krauss and Simon 
Goldberg, does not give much scope to the violinist but already 
we can hear what a fine partnership this is. From both players 
there comes the loveliest quiet singing tone in the idyllic Slow 
Movement ; real chamber music playing, and better than anything 
I have heard previously. The G major is a masterpiece. Great 
music from start to finish, but nowhere more than in the noble adagio 
which leads by some thrilling bars of transition to the passionate 
allegro in G minor. This is flanked by a movement consisting 
of a theme with five variations which is quite entrancing. The 
Sonata is especially remarkable as forming an emotional whole. 

The pianist’s dynamic range seems to me to be absolutely 
right. The slightly distant tone of the piano and its lack of 
brilliance accord with the instrument for which Mozart wrote 
and which he used with caution and restraint, taking care to 
merge it into the ensemble and not to force it into prominence. 

The E flat Sonata has a first movement requiring to be played 
with that kind of virtuosity which embraces the finest phrasing 
and. point-making. In these things the players excel. The 
whole Sonata is richly furnished with beautiful tunes though 
the final movement, an Air and Variations, is cheerful rather than 
profound and gives the violinist little to do. Here, then, is an 
eminently successful set of recordings, which can be recom- 
mended wholeheartedly. 

A. R. 
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Beethoven Sonata for Piano in B flat major, Op. 106. 
Artur Schnabel. H.M.V. Society Vol. 10 (six 12 in. 
records in album, £1 16s. od.). 


Wilhelm Kempff. Decca CA8254-8, (five 12 in., 20s.). 


Confronted with two issues of this colossal work the reader 
will wish to have certain material points settled straightaway. 
Kempff uses five records, Schnabel six. Kempff gets the First 
Movement on to one record by not observing the repeat 
(CA8254.) Schnabel, playing the repeat, takes three sides for 
this movement. Schnabel needs five sides for the Slow Move- 
ment, Kempff four sides. The Fourth Movement begins on the 
reverse of the last side in each case. For some people it will 
simply be a question of 20s. against 36s., and they will only wish 
to know if the Kempff version is good or not: others may have 
to strain themselves to put down the extra sixteen shillings for 
the Schnabel if it is worth while. And the fortunate few may 
just wish to know which is the best played and recorded per- 
formance. Having just listened to the two interpretations the 
whole of one morning I will endeavour (and doubtless fail) 
to satisfy all parties ! 

The first thing that is noticeable is the difference between 
the two pianos used. Kempff plays on a full and warm toned 
instrument, Schnabel on one that sounds rather thin and 
astringent in tone. The Decca recording, simply as a recording 
of piano tone, is, to my mind, undoubtedly better. There is 
a splendid bass. 

Schnabel’s recording, therefore, starts off with an_ initial 
handicap. 

One could write a treatise on the different points of inter- 
pretation but there is only space to mention those that are 
cardinal. The artists will hereafter be designated by the first 
letter of their names to save wearisome repetition. 

S. stabs at the opening theme (which Beethoven hints at in 
both the Scherzo and the Adagio) in such a way as not to give 


it time to articulate itself, K. gives it more weight and one hears 
the high E flat which vanishes in the playing of the other. S. 
follows the tradition of restrained violence, K. is prepared for 
more dignity and amiability. The latter quality, however, can 
have no proper place in a work of this calibre, and we shall see 


how it vitiates much of K.’s performance. There must be no 
slackening of the vital impulse implied by those first massive 
chords and so I find K.’s touches of rubato (between bars 50-100) 
out of place, but S.’s slight element of fantasy exactly right. 
It is so much a matter of roundabouts and swings. Piano and 
recording give K. the advantage whenever there is question of 
big chords and sonorous bass; S.’s beautifully clean finger 
work and rhythmic sense are always in evidence—notably in 
the fugato beginning at bar 138. But one can certainly say 
that.S.’s is the bigger, more dynamic performance of the move- 
ment. 

In the Scherzo I like the dancing rhythm of K. and his 
treatment of the cadenza—one needs some relaxation after the 
First Movement but there is little to choose between the two 
interpretations here. 

The 187 bars, without hardly a break, of the Adagio impose 
a tremendous strain on the player which can only -be supported 
by iron discipline and control. Here S.-excels. He gives one 
a feeling, and never more so than at the wonderful modulations 
that are part of the glory of the movement, of one showing forth 
a high mystery, and he concedes nothing to mere sensuousness 
of sound. K., lovely though his playing is, makes some parts 
of the music which are decorated sound like a Chopin nocturne ; 
rubato and all! A beautiful cantabile distinguishes his playing of 
the F sharp minor melody beginning at bar 27, infinitely seductive 
but out of place here, and he never captures the inner spirit 
of the music. 

On the other hand (poor bewildered reader!) S. seems to 
me to play the D major section (113 to 120) with too unyielding 
a quality of tone. Both players miss the quiet thrill that should 
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come from the drop into pp from ff at bar 166 of the Coda by 
using too much tone. 

Obviously S.’s amazing finger work, fine phrasing, and clarity 
of exposition are going to carry him as successfully through the 
tortuous fugue as any man can hope for. One cannot but regret 
that Beethoven saw fit to crowd in such an array of technical 
devices in this movement ; strettos, inversions, and what-nots, 
ending in a perversion that yet has some great moments. 

The two ‘players’ conception of the opening Largo differs 
considerably and on balance I like K. here: but I do not care 
for the bang he gives to the crotchets at the end of the phrases 
of the fugue subject. K. stands bravely up to the welter of 
notes and can manage to remain articulate, but he is over- 
weighted. S. is, of course, fully up to the task but the recording 
and his piano don’t give him enough room to convey the 
bigness of the music. 

Kempff, by the way, does not follow the Schnabel edition, 
so that there are some textual differences in the two performances. 

To sum up I would say that those who think first of recording 
should buy the Decca: the rest, if their resources allow them, 
may gain a little help to make a decision from what I have 
written but they will need to hear both versions to render their 
verdict entirely satisfactory to themselves. The H.M.V. album 
will contain, according to custom, a booklet by Eric Blom. Fo: 
the purchaser of the Decca recording the second volume o 
** Beethoven’s Piano Sonatas”’ by A. Forbes Milne (O.U.P., 
1s. 6d.) will be found adequate as a guide. 

A. R. 


THE MIKADO 


The Mikado or The Town of Titipu. Comic opera in two 
acts. Libretto by W. S. Gilbert. Music by Arthw 
Sullivan. Complete recording on eleven records. H.M.V. 
DB4038 to 4048 (automatic couplings, DB8105 to 8115) ; 
12 in., 6s. each. Album series No. 260. 

** The Mikado is such early electrical recording and falls so far 
short of to-day’s standard as almost to justify a re-recording, 
for of all the Savoy operas this is the one that first and foremost 
should give no cause for cavil.”” In these terms Elsie McLachlan 
wrote in this journal (January, 1934) of the H.M.V. recording 
of The Mikado issued in 1927 (D1172-1182). Well, now it has 
been re-recorded ; and I am afraid the hosts of Gilbert and 
Sullivan fans are not going to be too well pleased with the new 
version. 

The old cast was as follows :— 
The Mikado -~ - 
Nanki-Poo 
Ko-Ko_~  - 

Pooh-Bah 
Pish-Tush 
Yum-Yum 


Darrell Fancourt 
Derek Oldham 
Henry Lytton 
Leo Sheffield 
George Baker 
Elsie Griffin 
Pitti-Sing Beatrice Elburn 
Katisha - - - Bertha Lewis 

It was an excellent cast and only one member of it, so far as 
I know, was not a D’Oyly Carte artist. ‘This was George Baker, 
who made a very satisfactory Pish-Tush. What has happened 
to dear old Leo Sheffield I do not know ; but a motor accident 
has robbed us for ever of Bertha Lewis and Sir Henry Lytton 
has also gone to his last rest. Their parts have been re-allotted, 
it is true, but their places have not been filled. 

For the new recording, Darrell Fancourt and Derek Oldham 
were still available. The other parts have been allotted as 
follows :— 

Ko-Ko_ - 
Pooh-Bah - 
Pish-Tush 

Yum-Yum 


Martyn Green 
Sydney Granville 
Leslie Rands 
Brenda Bennett 
Pitti-Sing Marjorie Eyre 
Katisha - - - - = Josephine Curtis 
Conductor: Isidore Godfrey 
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Very old stagers can recall the original Ko-Ko, namely George 
Grossmith, senr. I cannot, of course, but I can remember two 
very fine exponents of Pooh-Bah, Rutland Barrington and Fred 
Billingham. Leo Sheffield was never quite in their class and 
Sydney Granville, to my mind, is miscast for the part. He is 
an old hand ; I can remember him years ago tripping around 
as young Strephon. He stills sings well and is a painstaking, 
conscientious artist, but comedy is not really his réle and the 
brand of humour needed for a wholly successful Pooh-Bah is 
beyond him. However, he easily scores over Sheffield so far as 
singing is concerned, points his remarks with considerable skill 
and generally speaking gives quite an enjoyable performance. 


Whenever Yum-Yum is mentioned I think of Clara Dow 
and find it hard to remember those who succeeded her ; but 
I welcome Miss Brenda Bennett as a very agreeable portrayer 
of the little Japanese miss who thought burial alive was such 
a stuffy death. I welcome Miss Marjorie Eyre just as warmly. 
She cannot make me forget Jessie Bond or Beatrice Boarer ; her 
actual singing could do with a little more smoothness and polish ; 
but she has a charming voice and an excellent sense of comedy. 
Her Pitti-Sing is a captivating little minx. I wish I could take 
as kindly to Miss Josephine Curtis, but I cannot. She still has 
a lot to learn. Her voice is a rich, fruity contralto and it is 
not always under control, for at times her phrases fizzle out 
at the end. Moreover, she robs her Katisha of dignity and 
dramatic power by her curious way of handling her words. 


Mr. Leslie Rands is another offender when it comes to handling 
words and thus, although he has a good voice, I can only regard 
liis Pish-Tush as adequate. Somehow or other, I feel that the 
comedian’s mantle has been thrust upon poor Mr. Martyn 
Green. He strikes me as a poor comedian but quite a good 
singer ; and I can imagine him making an agreeable Jack Point. 
it is rather a novelty to hear Ko-Ko’s part really sung ; it takes 
me back to the days of C. H. Workman, only it reminds me that 
Workman was an excellent comedian as well as a good singer. 
The novelty in the present instance is not too refreshing, for 
Ko-Ko’s part in The criminal cried falls very flat while I’ve got a 
little list is little short of a fiasco. 


Once more Mr. Darrell Fancourt gives his remarkable per- 
formance as the Mikado ; I have just a little preference for his 
earlier performance, but anyway there is very little difference. 
How I should love an opportunity of comparing his version of 
A more humane Mikado with one by that great artist Leicester 
Tunks! Mr. Derek Oldham is his old self as Nanki-Poo, the 
best all-round exponent of the part that I have ever heard. He 
seems to have lost some of his skill in kissing Yum-Yum, but he 
still succeeds in giving me the impression that at least one heir 
to the throne of Japan was educated at Eton and Oxford. It 
is now high time for me to pay a well-deserved tribute to the 
chorus for its excellent work throughout the opera. 


One expects good diction from the old hands and one gets 
it. It is very evident that the new comers have also been trained 
to enunciate their words clearly. Clarity of dictfon is most 
marked throughout the entire work. I should hesitate to stress 
this commendable feature of the new recordings on the evidence 
of my own ears, because I know the words well enough to prompt 
the singers ; but a friend who heard some of the records, and who 
has only a nodding acquaintance with the opera, assured me, 
unasked, that he had heard many of the words which were 
formerly unknown to him. It is unfortunate, however, that 
some of the singers do not always realise the relative importance 
of syllables. To sing line after line with practically equal stress 
on all the syllables is to produce a grotesque effect for which 
there is no justification. Miss Curtis does this too often. She 
even makes Katisha’s entry exclaiming ‘‘ Your rev-els cease ; 
assist me, all of you!” In a similar kind of way Mr. Rands 
does his best to make Our great Mikado, virtuous man, sound like 
doggerel set to a jingle. 

In one respect the present set of records is vastly superior to 
the former set: the recording is enormously better. I imagine, 
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too, that the new orchestra is larger than the old one. So far 
as performance is concerned, the new recording is better sung, 
on the whole ; but it is not so humorous nor so reminiscent of 
the old Savoy atmosphere. It is too good to damn, and not 
good enough to get excited over ; it is, in fact, a real curate’s egg. 


H. F. V. L. 


CHORAL 


The Reinhart Choir conducted by Walther Reinhart : 
Cantata, No. 78, “Wir eilen mit schwachen doch 
emsigen schritten ” (Bach). Columbia DX751(4s.). 


Bach’s Seventy-eighth Church Cantata Jesu, der du meine 
Seele was written for the Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity and 
is well known for its magnificent first chorus. There follows 
the duet, for soprano and contralto, which has been re-scored 
for chorus (the name of the arranger is not given) with the 
harpsichord taking the place of the organ; ’cellos and violins 
being as found in Bach’s own accompaniment. This accom- 
paniment contains in the bass one of Bach’s “ step’”’ motives 
expressive of the ‘“ hastening away” spoken of in the text. I 
give Dr. Stanford Terry’s translation of the words below. 

We hasten with footsteps, so eager, yet halting, 
Lord Jesus, our Master, to ask for Thine aid. 
Thou loving e’er seekest the sick and the helpless. 
Ah listen! We lay 

Our sorrows before Thee, Thy pity imploring ; 
O pour down Thy merciful favour and bless us! 

Above the accompaniment the voices have the most eager 
lovely tune which almost dances along and is anything but 
halting. Perhaps the rhythm, in the interpretation, is a little 
too squarely treated and certainly the bursts of tone on the 
strong accents are not pleasing : but the music is so beautiful, 
the balance of parts quite good, and the recording excellent that 
I do not hesitate to recommend the disc. English choralists, 
by the way, are evidently not alone in bad diction for the German 
of these singers sounds very dim to me. 


Recordings of the Ambrosian Chant. 


The Parlophone 
Company. 


Italian-Parlophone have issued a set of three 10 in. records 
which should prove of the greatest interest to lovers of plain- 


chant. The records are made by the Ambrosian School of 
Sacred Music which, presumably, has its headquarters at Milan, 
and the music consists of pieces taken from the beautiful Anti- 
phonal recently issued by Desclée of Rome but obtainable from 
Messrs Rushworth & Dreaper of Liverpool for about twelve 
shillings. (Antiphonale Missarum juxta ritum Sanctae Ecclesiae Medio- 
lanensis). ‘This book has the rhythmic signs of Solesmes, and these 
are followed by the singers, but the singing is even better than 
that of the Solesmes monks themselves owing to the smooth 
pronunciation of the Latin, natural to Italians but foreign to 
the French. 


The pieces sung are as follows: 0059, O Sacrum Convivium— 
Benedicamus Domino—Dominus Vobiscum and Tantum Ergo— 
Benedizione (the blessing). Te Laudamus (Transitus from the Fourth 
Sunday after Epiphany). 0057, Gloria (Tonus Festivus) (with 
one invocation of Kyrie Eleison at the end): O Salutaris and Gloria 
(Tonus Domenicalis). 0058, Credo (Symbolum) : Sanctus and Vexilla 
Regis. 

The difference between the Ambrosian and the Roman rites 
extends also to the music, and comparison of the two liturgies 
and their music is of the greatest interest. The Ambrosian music 
is either more simple in the simpler pieces or more complex 
in the more ornate ones. Atleast that is a convenient generalisa- 
tion. The only weak point in these beautiful recordings is the 
voice of the cantor or priest. This is also the case with the 
Solesmes discs and may be ascribed, probably, to a lack of humility 
in the higher ranks! The records can only be obtained on order 
from the Parlophone Company. A. R. 
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OPERATIC AND FOREIGN SONGS 


Enrico Caruso (tenor), with symphony orchestra: O Paradiso 
(Oh Paradise) from L’Africama (Meyerbeer) and Santa 
Lucia (Neapolitan folk song), both sung in Italian. H.M.V. 
DB2g991 (12 in., 6s.). 

Caruso must have made a wonderful Vasco da Gama in 
Meyerbeer’s opera L’Africaine, to give it is proper French title. 
It is fortunate that he sang O paradiso in Italian, for he was 
never at his best when singing in French ; the aria is one of the 
few from French opera that really sounds better in Italian, 
and of the many recordings of this aria that have been 
made I doubt if there is any other the equal of Caruso’s. The 
glorious steadiness of the voice, the beautiful legato and its real 
atmosphere of joy make it an outstanding example of the singer’s 
art and it is a splendid example of 1906 recording. The Nea- 
politan folk song Santa Lucia, which Caruso, himself a Neapolitan, 
sang so well, was not recorded until 1916. The Gramophone 
Company have revived an old error by labelling the record 
“in Neapolitan ” ; it is sung in normal Italian. I have never 
yet heard an Italian recording of the song in dialect. 

The new “creations” that have now been made, utilising 
the old matrices, offer as their main advantage orchestral 
accompaniments similar to those heard nowadays with modern 
records. A minor advantage is that they provide relatively 
less surface noise ; but in the case of O paradiso the noise is still 
considerable and natures like mine will find its intermittent 
character rather a nuisance. A disadvantage of the new 
** creations ” is that the voice loses a little of its freshness. My 
own personal choice is unhesitatingly for the old recordings, 
my acquaintance with which I have now renewed with much 
pleasure ; but I realise that the advantages I have mentioned 
will count for a very great deal with many readers. I have not 
the slightest hesitation in recommending the new record ; it 
is a very wonderful production and the only flaw worth men- 
tioning is in connection with the last note of the recitative to 
O paradiso, which has been cut off in its prime in some curious way. 


jan Kiepura (tenor) with orchestra : °O sole mio (E. di Capua) 
sung in Italian, and My heart is full of sunshine (Mein 
Herz ist voller Sonnenschein) from the film ‘‘ In Sunshine ” 
(Denes v. Buday—Harry Hilm), sung in German. Parlo- 
phone-Odeon RO20317 (10 in., 4s.). 


The Neapolitan song ’o sole mio is now thirty-eight years old 
and still going strong. It is usually sung, as here, in Neapolitan 
dialect ; and it is about time it was realised that its ’o is not an 
exclamation but an abbreviation. In ordinary Italian the title 
is Il mio sole. 

My heart is full of sunshine is ordinary talkie-operetta music 
and quite undistinguished. 

Kiepura is a typical talkie hero and the idol of thousands, 
both here and abroad. Presumably he knows what his public 
likes and gives it to them, hot and strong. He has a fine voice 
and plenty of power behind it and he makes the most of his high 
notes ; what more is expected of him? This is quite a good 
record of its kind and well recorded. 
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Elisabeth Schumann (soprano) with Elizabeth Coleman 
at the piano: Auf dem Wasser zu singen, Op. 72 (Water 
song). (von Stollberg-Schubert), Der Jiingling an der 
Quelle (The Youth at the Fountain) (Salis-Schubert) and 
Geheimes (The secret) Op. 14, No. 2 (Goethe-Schubert) ; 
sung in German. H.M.V. DA1521 (10 in., 4s.). 


The words of Auf dem Wasser zu singen count for little or 
nothing ; it is the lovely swaying rhythm of the music for both 
voice and piano that does the trick and makes you think what 
a charming song it is ; and with the present pair of Elisabeths 
as artists it is a charming song. 

I’m afraid Der Fiingling an der Quelle must be The Youth at the 
Spring. Poor fellow! When he is trying to forget her, why 
must the rippling water murmur the prudish maiden’s name 
to him? Clearly a song for a light tenor. However, the 
ladies are fond of singing it and Mme. Schumann sings it very 
prettily, though she doesn’t seem to think the young man is 
trying too hard to forget. 

Geheimes is just as obviously a man’s song as the previous one 
and just as frequently annexed by the ladies. ‘‘A glance from 
her eyes speaks volumes, volumes that are shut and sealed to 
all the world—but not to me, happy me!” This is how the 
enthusiastic Richard Capell sums it up in his Schubert’s Songs. 
It is a delicious song, “‘ one of the jewels of all music,’? and 
Mme. Schumann sings it with rare charm. 

This is evidently a most desirable little record and it is well 
recorded. 


Miliza Korjus (soprano) with orchestra conducted by Bruno 
Seidler-Winkler : The Maidens of Cadiz (Delibes) anc 
Serenade (Moszkowsky); sung in German. H.M.V. 
C2857 (12 in., 4s.). 

Delibes’ Les filles de Cadix is a dainty little song written in the 

‘* Spanish ” style that so many French composers took to quite 

naturally. The words are by Alfred de Musset and are as harm- 

less as the maidens themselves were, for while they liked to 
look smart and were fond of dancing the bolero they were poor 
but honest. The present version is in German, adorned with 
some frills that Delibes never fashioned and which do not make 
it any more Spanish. However, it makes a pretty exercise for 

a coloratura and Korjus warbles it like a bird. The same may 

equally be said for her singing of the Serenade, in which a bird 

happens to be mentioned ; why I cannot say, since “ dear little 
nightingale ’’ are the only words I can make out. Most readers, 

I expect, will be familiar with Moszkowsky’s Serenade as a violin 

solo or piece of music for small orchestra, when it is the fashion 

to refer to it as his serenata. 

The record is of no great musical value, but it is excellently 
recorded and as a pleasing example of the singer’s vocal dexterity 
it can be recommended. 
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SONGS 


This is a red-letter month. Readers of this column must often 
have glanced down the titles in a vain search for any sign of a 
rcbirth of English song. Now, despite the fact that I have nothing 
startling to report in the matter of composition or even of interest- 
ing revivals, it is none the less significant that this month sees more 
song records than any previous month for some time, and also 
that the list includes the first English recording of one of the few 
contemporary singers who can justly be called great. 

Both the Editor and Mr. Little have been worrying over 
Kirsten Flagstad, not so much as a singer but as a recording 
artist. I myself was a little disappointed in that first record of 
the Liebestod, but when we heard her on that never-to-be-forgotten 
first-night at Covent Garden, all our doubts were quickly 
dispelled, and from that moment the whole Flagstad problem 
reduced itself simply to a matter of recording. I hope and believe 
that this month we have found the answer. At any rate I am 
prepared to stake my entire reputation as a reviewer (and God 
and the Editor know that I have tried to be honest) on Mme. 
I lagstad’s recording of O Lovely Night (Teschemacher and Landon 
Ronald) and Lullaby (Rossetti and Cryil Scott) (H.M.V. DA1512, 
4s.). Quite apart from the merit of these songs, I hail this record 
as the greatest vocal recording qua recording that I have ever 
heard, and I have never given a verdict with greater thought. 
I venture to suggest that not since Gerhard Husch made his first 
Parlophone record has the natural quality of a singer’s voice been 
captured so beautifully. The entire performance is a joy from start 
to finish. It would be presumptuous at this stage to comment on 
the singer’s art, but I cannot help remarking on the magnificence 
of her attack. She is on top of every note. I ask every reader of 
this column, irrespective of what they feel about the songs, to 
hear this record in mere appreciation of a superlative triumph of 
the recorder’s art. For my part, I love both songs, and I have 
always felt that Down in the Forest pales into insignificance besides 
O Lovely Night, which has a gorgeous vocal line. Mme. Flagstad 
is accompanied by Edwin McArthur. 

Richard Tauber is here again with another celebrity recording 
of a popular song, and I am sure that he will forgive me for giving 
pride of place this month to his distinguished competitor. This 
time it is Roses of Picardy (Weatherly and Wood), backed by the 
Serenade from The Student Prince by Donnelly and Romberg. The 
singer sounds a little tired, but he will not disappoint his admirers. 
G. Walter conducts the orchestra. (Parlophone RO20316, 4s.). 

Following his record of Mother O’ Mine, Peter Dawson now 
sings Son O’ Mine, one of Wallace’s popular Freebooter songs. 
This is wholly admirable, and I had hoped that Mr. Dawson 
would have backed it with The Rebel, which is usually heard with 
Son O’ Mine. Instead we have the singer’s own The Jolly Roger 
with words by Dewar. This is a capital piece of buccaneering, but 
we still await records from Walter Leigh’s classic comic opera of 
the same name (H.M.V. B8489, 2s. 6d.). After a long absence 
Frank Titterton returns with a delightful record of Oh! No John, 
arranged by Cecil Sharp and accompanied by Claude Ivy on 
Decca F6101 (1s. 6d.). Readers may remember that in the past 
I have railed against the shocking amplification of Titterton’s 
records, but there is no sign of that here. He has a big voice, but 
in this old song he only uses part of it and gives an astonishingly 
brilliant piece of characterisation, which will surprise Mr. 
Titterton’s many admirers. On the back is Lockton and Long- 
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staffe’s Songs that live for ever, which introduces such favourites as 
Come Back to Erin, All through the night, Annie Laurie, and Sally in 
our Alley, with Fred Hartley and his Quintet providing an 
appropriate background. 

There is an extraordinary record from Steffani and his Silver 
Songsters, of whom there are forty. I think I am right in saying 
that this is their first serious recording, and it cannot be dismissed 
as a music-hall stunt. We are introduced to two soloists, both of 
whom show promise—first, Master Dai Thomas in Gounod’s 
O Divine Redeemer, music which would fit Katisha like a glove ; 
on the reverse we hear Master Moris Stephens in Sullivan’s 
God shall wipe away all tears. Sir Donald Tovey has laid it down 
that Sullivan committed a crime against art when he set The 
Lost Chord, but to those who like this kind of music, such a record 
as this may well appeal. The performance is certainly not un- 
worthy (Decca K843, 2s. 6d.). 

Derek Oldham is surprisingly robust in the Regimental Song 
from Friml’s The White Eagle, an excellent marching song with 
chorus, backed by Hans May’s sentimental One Day on H.M.V. 
B8465 (2s. 6d.). Joseph Schmidt has two records from the film 
A star falls from Heaven on Parlophone R2248-9 (2s. 6d. each). 
The titles are A star falls from Heaven, I’ll sing a song of love to you, 
and I’m happy when it’s raining, in which Mr. Schmidt gives an 
astonishing display of high spirits. All these are by Ruth Feiner 
and Hans May with orchestra under G. Walter. On the fourth 
side is Wine and Waltz, a waltz song from the German version of 
the film, sung in German, the words being by Ernst Neubach. 
The records have the coarseness of their kind, but are otherwise 
thoroughly satisfactory, and can be recommended to all who want 
the songs. 

Webster Booth contributes Serenade in the Night (Bixio, 
Cherubini and Kennedy), and The way you look to-night (Fields and 
Kern), on H.M.V. B8498 (as. 6d). 

Now for three really enjoyable records. First Sydney MacEwan 
in The Lewis Bridal Song (Morag Bheag) by Maclver and arranged 
by Morrison, and -O Men from the Fields, a cradle sonz from “‘ Songs 
from Connacht” by Padraic Colum and arranged by Herbert 
Hughes. Doubtless the Editor will have something to say as to 
the history of these songs. As a Sassenach I can only say that the 
second gave me real pleasure. Mr. MacEwan is not unlike John 
McCormack to listen to. He is well recorded and the accom- 
paniments are beautifully handled by Duncan Morrison 
(Parlophone R2262, 2s. 6d.). Next is Brian Lawrence in two 
delicious Irish songs, which happen to be popular this side of the 
Channel—Rory O’ Moore (transcribed by Fred Hartley) and The 
Mountains of Mourne (Collinson, arranged French). Mr. Lawrence’s 
progress from Southend to West End was a little romance, and 
his twin personality as an artist is important. While I cannot 
pretend to like his effusions as a jazz vocalist, I could listen to 
these Irish songs over and over again, so beautifully are they done. 
At 1s. 6d. this record is a bargain that nobody should miss, 
especially as the genius of Fred Hartley is there in support. 
Incidentally I hope the Quintet will make some more records in 
the manner of their Sailor’s Hornpipe, so loved by both musicians 
and music lovers alike (Decca F6111, 1s. 6d.). Last of the three 
is Paul Robeson in a delightful little negro song called J still 
suits me, in which he is aided and abetted by Elisabeth Welch 
(on H.M.V. B8497, 2s. 6d.). Since the other side contains Ol’ Man 
River (Hammerstein 2nd and Jerome Kern), this record will sell 
anyhow. Both songs are officially from the film version of Show 
Boat. The Negro Spiritual fan is not unprovided for. John Payne 
with his Spiritual Choir and a mustel organ provide no less than 
six examples for a bob on Regal-Zonophone MR2228, the second 
record in a series. The titles are Free at last, Somebody’s knockin’ at 
your door, You must have that true religion, Daniel, You rock when I rock, 
and Go down Moses. 

I have tried to show that in this list there are a few records 
well worth sampling. The companies have certainly put out a 
feeler. We can’t all afford the spaciousness of Bruckner, but there 
is no reader of this journal that can afford to be without Flagstad’s 
Lullaby. 

Rocer WIimBusH. 
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BAND RECORDS 


I am attracted by a new record (H.M.V. B8345) by the 
Coldstream Guards Band. On one side is Liberty Bell one 
of my favourite Sousa marches, both for its tunes and for its 
lilting and “‘ springy’ rhythm. Even in the “ padding ”’ sections 
of his second-grade marches Sousa always manages to infuse 
into them a compelling rhythm. On the reverse side is a 
favourite of my youth—Neil Moret’s Hiawatha to which I used 
to sing somewhat rude words. The band, under Lieut. J. C. 
Windram,, is in good fettle and I like the quality of the recording. 
The breadth of tone in the chalumeau register of the clarinets 
is particularly attractive. 

It is a long time since we had a new record by the Grenadier 
Guards Band but here is one at last (Decca F6109). An 
unnamed bandsman soloist plays Godfrey’s arrangement of 
Greenwood’s Tarantelle de Concert on the xylophone and very 
effective it is. The band accompaniment is very discreet. The 
other side contains Luigini’s Voice of the Bells, not a great favourite 
of mine, in an effective arrangement by Major Miller himself. 
Again the recording is good. 

A queer combination for massed brass bands is Jessel’s Wedding 
of the Rose and the Finale from Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Overture. 
Here they are however on Regal-Zonophone MR2205, played 
by the Massed Bands of the Champions, i.c., Foden’s 
Motor Works Band (who were the Crystal Palace champions 
in 1936, and for several years prior to 1935), and Munn and 
Felton’s Works Band (who were the champions in 1935). 
In its individual way each side is attractive but the quiet skill 
displayed in the little Intermezzo pleases me more than the 
brilliant fireworks displayed in the snippet from 1812. 

Another good record of massed brass bands is Regal-Zonophone 
MR2206. This is a further record made at the Leicester 
Festival of 1936. The title is Minstrel Memories (No. 2) and 
included are such popular favourites as Marching thro’ Georgia, 
Camptown Races, My old Kentucky Home and the like. 

The recording in both the last-mentioned records is very good. 

Still a further record by massed brass bands—those of the 

Palace Contest of 1936 this time with the doyen of 
the brass band world, J. Hemry Iles in charge. The title is 
Homeland Melodies and such popular airs as All through the Night, 
The Vicar of Bray, Men of Harlech and Coming thro’ the Rye are 
included. The playing and recording are first-class and the 
number of the record is Regal-Zonophone MR2230. 

W. A. GC, 


Bible Stories on Decca 

The first three discs of a new series Bible Stories for Children 
are issued this month. Frank Luther is the story-teller and 
he has the assistance of various sound effects including a celeste. 
Thus in the story of the Creation on side 1, bird and animal 
sounds are introduced in the appropriate places; rain and 
thunder are introduced to lend realism to the story of Noah 
and the Ark. - 

A pretty idea fairly well carried out, but one has to accustom 
oneself to the curious accent and the lack of intimacy in Mr. 
Luther’s spoken word. The children will not heed the accent, 
but they would take the stories to heart if the style was less 
stilted. 

F6113 contains The Creation, Noah’s Ark, The Tower of Babel 
and Ruth and Naomi; ¥F6114 contains Moses in the Bulrushes, 
Moses and Pharaoh, Moses leading the people through the Red Sea, 
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Moses Smiting the Rock, The Golden Calf, and Forty Years in the 
Wilderness ; and on F6115 there are The Fall of Jericho, Daniel 
in the Lion’s Den, The Story of David and Jonah and the Whale. 


Careless Rapture at Drury Lane 


For the first time (I think) Ivor Novello sings besides doing 
everything else in his own show. An amusing Leoncavalloesque 
scene, “A bit of Opera” gives him an opportunity of proving 
that if he liked, he could—as well as the rest. Dorothy Dickson 
and Olive Gilbert abet him in this diverting extravagance 
(H.M.V. C2858). Olive Gilbert, whose voice records extremely 
well, sings ‘“ Why is there ever Goodbye” on the reverse. 
Dorothy Dickson records her best number “‘ Music in May ”’ 
on B8495, a lilting waltz, somewhat reminiscent—but what 
modern waltz is not ? It is backed by ‘‘ Love made the Song ”” 
one of the best tunes in this tuneful show, sung by Sybil Crawley 
and Eric Starling. 

A good selection is given by the Drury Lane Theatre Orchestra 
under Charles Prentice, Mus.Bac. (C2860), but the jolly Hamp- 
stead Heath tune does not appear. 

The piéce de résistance of this series is “‘'The Miracle of Nichaow ” 
which fills 3 sides of C2862-3. The Temple Ballet scene, ir 
which two young lovers are sacrificed to the god, is a gorgeou: 
and splendidly staged affair. Ivor is the young lover, and looks 
like a god. The music (his own, of course, like all the rest) is 
richly coloured, theatrical, and admirably orchestrated by 
Charles Prentice. 

The fourth side of these palpitating records gives the granca 
finale, ‘‘ Bridge of Lovers,’’ wherein the whole stage is white. 
with Dorothy Dickson at her loveliest in a stunning brida! 
gown, and Ivor slowly ascending the bridge that leads to her. 

Leontine Sagan, whose “ Madchen in Uniform” is stil! 
unsurpassed as the perfect film, produced this glorious show, 
which shows that Ivor is wise as well as clever. 


Fe 


‘“‘Murder in the Cathedral ’’ 


‘Mr. T. S. Eliot’s great play about Archbishop Becket is still 
packing the Mercury Theatre : it has been successfully broadcast, 
and now we have a magnificent recording of the sermon preached 
by Becket on that Christmas morning before he was assassinated 
by the four knights. Those who know the drama will remember 
the four temptations, and this sermon, superbly spoken by Robert 
Speaight, is a terrific example of the conflict in a man’s soul. 
Becket, in Mr. Eliot’s imagination, justifies the temptation of 
martyrdom (as self-indulgence) by claiming that martyrdom is 
never an accident, but always the design of God—which is as near 
the doctrine of Predestination as makes no matter. This record 
should command a wide sale, not only because it calls attention 
to a great actor and an interesting man of letters, but because it 
outlines one of the hardest of the Christian mysteries. This is a 
far cry from Sweeny Agonistes. (H.M.V. B8499, 2s. 6d.). 

R. W. 


Radio-Lyons 

It was a good idea to inaugurate the new commercial radio 
station at Lyons—new, so far as English programmes are con- 
cerned—with a gramophone record competition for a prize of 
£100. Unfortunately, the obvious demand for popular records 
for this purpose makes the programme of twelve records (which 
have to be placed in the order of their popularity) somewhat 
banal, and we note that it is being repeated twice a day, at 
5 p-m. and 11 p.m., from Sunday, November 1st to Sunday, 
November 8th inclusive. However, the reception of Radio-Lyons, 
finely tuned on a wave-length of 215 metres, is so good in most 
parts of the country that perhaps some of our readers will like to 
know of the opportunity to win the £100. If they are also 
readers of Radio Pictorial, or are subscribers to a relay service, 
they can claim an extra £20 on either count if successful in the 
competition. 
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BRUNSWICK 


Chick Webb and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Crying my heart out for you (Hopkins) 
Johnson) (v by Ella Fitzgerald) (6100) 
Down home rag (Lewis, Sweatman) (39€15, 
(Brunswick 02290—2s. 6d.). 
6100—Chick Webb (ds) with P. Clark, 
E. Sampson, W. Carver (altos) ; Theo. 
McRae (ten); M. Bauza, R. Stark, T. 
Jordan (imps); N. Storey, “ Sandy ” 
Williams (trmbs); J. Steele (p); J. 
Truehart (zg); D. Thomas ()). 

My butcher once told me he could make 
the finest sausages under the sun, and that 
f they didn’t taste like it it must be because 
of the box. 

Possibly he was right: but as I could not 
very well dangle a string of naked sausages 
along the street I soon tried someone else’s 
which didn’t suffer from being packed. 

That’s what is going to happen—if it 
hasn’t already happened—with Chick Webbs 
records. It is all very well to be able to say 
that in the flesh it is one of the finest, but 
we are not dealing with it in the flesh—we 
are dealing with it on the wax, and these two 
recordings are not better than any of its 
other studio reproductions. 

Passing over Down home rag, which without 
its opening by flutes would still be no more 
than another way of saying Chicken reel, and 
anyway was made quite a while ago, we 
come to the other side. Here Ella Fitz- 
gerald is worth hearing ; but for the rest ... . 
well, it is competent as far as it goes, and 
that’s about all. 

* * * 


Duke Ellington and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
Birmingham breakdown (Ellington) (E21641) 
Jolly wog (Ellington) (E0973) 

(Brunswick 02299—2s. 6d.). 

E21641—Ellington (~) with Hardwick 
(alto) ; Carney (bar) ; Rudy Jackson (en) ; 
Miley, Metcalf (imps) ; Nanton (irmb) ; 
Guy (jo) ; Braud (>) ; Greer (ds). 

Renumbered and recoupled, ten previously 
released Ellingtons are relisted in the Bruns- 
wick November supplement. 

In addition there are the above, which 
have not been previously issued in this 
country. Both are old recordings, E21641 
made before the death of “ Bubber ” Miley 
and when Hardwick was first with the band. 
(You will remember that he left, only to 
rejoin again some three years ago). 

The veneer of slickness and ingenuity 
which jazz has since assumed may cause 
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some to feel that these earlier recordings 
sound crude by comparison ; but there was 
always something about Ellington’s records 
that gave a feeling of genuineness. Jolly 
wog has even more than that: it has the 
charm which is a feature of so many of 
Ellington’s compositions. 


* * * 


Earl Hines and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 
Copenhagen (Davis, Melrose) (C9474) 
Wolverine Blues (Morton) (C9476) 

(Brunswick 02286—2s. 6d.). 
Hines (~) probably with Parnell 

Howard, Bud J Omar Simeon, 

James Mundy (reeds); Geo. Dixon, 


THE MONTH’S 
TOPIC FOR DISCUSSION 





Should artists have’ the right to 
veto the release of their records not 
issued within a reasonable period 
from date of recording ? 

uf so, how long should that period 


Evidence Records : 

For—Love me or leave me and Why 
couldn’ t it be poor little me by Goodman’s 
Orch. (Col, DB5016—2s, 6d.) (See 
page 252) and St. Louis Blues and After 
You've Gone by Waller and Paine 
(H.M.V. B8496— 2s. 6d.). (See 


page 253.) : : 

Against—Rhythm King by Beider- 
becke’s Orch. and Feelin’ no pain by 
Mole’s Little Molers (Parlo. Re269— 
as. 6d.). (See page 254.) 
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Warren Jefferson, Walter Fuller (imps) ; 
Louis Taylor, Kenneth Stewart, James 
Yo (trmbs) ; Lawrence Dixon (z) ; 
Quin Wilson (b) ; Wallace Bishop (ds). 

With so many records these days by bands 
which are just as good, most people will 
probably buy Mr. Hines’s for the sake of his 
piano playing, and it is therefore rather a 
pity that he could not have given us a little 
more of it than the all-too-short solo he 
takes on each side. 

However, the band itself is worth hearing, 
particularly perhaps in Wolverine Blues, which 
gives the impression of a combination that 
can be forceful without appearing forced, 


and features some good solo work by tenor 
sax and trumpet. 
* * * 
Bob Howard and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Bojangles of Harlem (Kern, Fields) (v) 
(61255) 

Mendel’s son’s swing song (Erard) (v) 
(61256) 
(Brunswick 02296—a2s. 6d.). 

Bob Howard (vocalist) with Syd 
Trucker (cl) ; Art Marsala (imp) ; Zinky 
Cohen (N) (p) ; D. Barbour (zg) ; Geo. 
Yorke (b) ; Stan King (ds). 

Bojangles is the nickname of the famous 
coloured tap dancer Bill Robinson, and the 
excuse for the title, which cames from the 
film ‘‘ Swing Time,” and its rather infantile 
lyric, would appear to be that Robinson is 
probably featured in the picture. 

As a composition the coupling is not much 
better, and what with the amount of time 
taken up with Bob. Howard’s singing on 
both sides, the main interest lies in the solo 
work as such, chiefly Zinky Cohen’s piano 
and Art (brother of Clarence Joe) Marsala’s 


trumpet. 
* Oo * 


Milt Herth (Am.) (Organ solos 
Swamp fire (Mooney) (Cg0768) 
Twelfth Street rag (Summer, Bowman) 
(Cg0769) 
(Brunswick 02294—2s. 6d.). 

Not even Mr. Herth can tear from me 
my cherished hope that some day somebody 
will swing on an organ—and _ without 
endeavouring to make it sound like a 
trumpet, a saxophone, or, in fact, anything 
but what it is. 


COLUMBIA 


Andy Kirk and His Twelve Clouds of 
Joy (Am.N.) 
Lotta Sax Appeal (60854) 
Moten Swing (Durham) (60853) 
(Columbia DB5015—2s. 6d.). 


The regular combination (See Tue 
Gramopuone for August 1936—p. 119). 

For the benefit of anybody who missed 
the Andy Kirk records issued by Columbia 
earlier in the year let me say once again 
that this is one of the best coloured bands 
of the day, and if its praises have not been 
sung more universally it is probably. only 
because it is waiting for some live manager 
to take charge of the helm and put it over 
with the public in the way that it deserves. 

One of its outstanding soloists is Dick 
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Wilson the tenor man—a fact you will 
learn from Lotta sax appeal. You will also 
learn that if Theo Donnelly is not the world’s 
greatest get-off trombone he at least does 
his share towards making the brass a section 
whose phrasing is worth noting. 

Until the end Moten Swing seems to 
have little in common with the tune of that 
name as most of us know it, but that’s a 
minor point. The record is a fine example 
of clean musicianship used to obtain an 
alluring relaxed swing, and features at 
the start the band’s grand little pianist, 
Mary Lou Williams. 

» * * 
Benny Carter (N) with Willie Lewis 
and His Orchestra (French) 

All of me (Simons, Marks) (CPT 2454) 

Rhythm is our business (Lunceford, Cohn) 

Kaplan (v by Bob Martin) CPT2452) 
(Columbia DB5017—2s. 6d.). 

Willie Lewis (reeds) with Joe Hayman, 
“Koko” (tens); Bob Martin (tmp) ; 
Herman Chitison (») ; J. Mitchell (2) ; 
Ted Fields (ds); Jume Coles (b) and 
Benny Carter (alto and tmp). 

The ceaseless attempts of the Moguls 
to outdo one another in their strivings to 
become smarter and smarter have brought 
about an era of over scoring and elaboration 
which is rapidly knocking all its erstwhile 
charm out of jazz. 

Consequently it is quite a relief to find 
a record like All of me in which one instru- 
ment or section is allowed to go through 
a chorus undisturbed by those ill con- 
ceived interruptions and effects that appear 
to be inflicted on us for no better reason 
than that they may provide cheap thrills 
for those whose taste does not rise ‘above 
such gaudy extravagances. 

The side opens with an incisive, richly 
blended saxophone quartet giving a well 
phrased interpretation of some very attrac- 
tive writing for the section, then come a 
chorus by Chitison, the performance 
closing with one of the best trumpet solos 
Benny Carter has played. The record 
leaves one with the same feeling of a clearly 
conceived scheme logically carried out that 
one gets from a clean, well proportioned 
piece of architecture. 

The other side, with its succession of 
boisterous vocal choruses and noisy instru- 
mental effects to add point to the lyric, 
might have been more acceptable had it 
been issued when the title was a novelty. 
Still I have heard worse jazz made of 
better compositions. 

* * * 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
Love me or leave me (Donaldson, Kahn) 
(W152651) 
Why couldn’t it be poor little me (Jones 
and Kahn) (W152652) 
(Columbia DB5016)—2s. 6d.) 


Goodman (cl) with A. Karle (ten) ; 
- Teagarden, 


goa ch follow recording careers and 
keep in mind a rough account of song 
publication dates will know pretty much 
what to expect from a glance at the above 
titles and personnel. But I often wonder 
what the ordinary man in the street, whose 
daily interests are quite outside the scope 
of such things, must think when he hears 
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as new records of the same month such 
totally different types of performances as 
these Columbias and the recent recordings 
on H.M.V. by bands, which, because they 
are of the same name, he probably assumes 
to be of identical personnel. 

Not that these early Goodmans are bad, 
In fact with their bits of solos by various 
startimers they undoubtedly have their 
moments, but when compared with the 
present Goodman ensemble they don’t get 
so very far. I wonder how long it will 
be before recording band leaders will 
demand an arrangement whereby records 
not issued within a given period (say 
twelve months) must not be issued at all 
without the special consent of the leader. 
It would be a good thing for the bands, 
the public and, although they may not 
realise it, the recording companies. 

* * * 


Buck and Bubbles (N.) 
Breakfast in Harlem (Cesar, Lerner, 
Marks) (CA15959) | 
Lady be good (Gershwin) (CA15958) 
(Columbia FB1524—1s. 6d.). 

Possibly these records will be in keeping 
with the impression smart society will have 
gained from seeing and hearing Buck and 
Bubbles in “ Transatlantic Rhythm,” but 
they will be disappointing to fans. 

The fan interest in the act lies in Ford 
Lee “ Buck” Washington’s piano playing 
and John “ Bubbles ” Sublet’ t’s dancing. 
Passing over the dancing, which needs to 
be seen as well as heard and so would not 
have meant much even if they had tried to 
put it on the wax, there is really only Buck’s 
piano left. A good deal of this is heard 
on the records, but it is hardly Buck at 
his best, probably because firstly he is used 
mainly to accompany Bubbles’ singing in 
a performance constructed on popular lines 
with constant changes of tempo and the 
usual effects, and secondly because for some 
reason which has quite escaped me, some 
one thought it necessary to introduce some 
extraneous and quite superfluous clarinet 
playing by one Dave Raksin who, to the 
best of my knowledge, has nothing what- 
ever to do with the act and means nothing. 


* * * 


Scott-Wood and His Six Swingers 
Basin St. Blues (Williams) (v) (CA15944) 
Tiger Rag (La Rocca) (CA15945) 

(Columbia FB1520—2s. 6d.). 


Scott-Wood (/) with F. Gardner (reeds) ; 
H. Owen (imp); J. Flemming (irmb) ; 
J. Young (zg) ; Escott (+) ; Abrams (ds). 

Of all the disappointments swing fans 
have had, Scott-Wood must be one of the 
biggest. He had a chance given to few 
other British musicians. Being already 
on the E.M.I. staff as director of certain 
forms of light music, he was given more 
or less carte blanche to produce swing 
music from home talent. His earlier efforts 
showed great promise, but it was never 
redeemed, and to-day the Swingers’ records 
are little better than so much other “‘ com- 
mercial ”’ jazz. 

The great trouble is that, good a musi- 
cian as he undoubtedly is, Scott-Wood is 
a square peg in a round hole in this matter 
of swing. It is not in his temperament, 
a fact proved by his apparent inability to 
realise the justice of, and reasons for, the 
adverse criticism which I am not the only 
one to level against the Swinger’s records. 
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Often there is much in the records that 
is worth hearing, for soloists like Gardner, 
Owen and Flemming are swing stylists of 
taste and ability, but Scott-Wood’s arrange- 
ments, routines, and general ideas about 
jazz are not the sort of things to inspire 
them and one seldom hears them at their 
best in his records. 

A pertinent instance of this is Tiger rag, 
which, starting slowly, for some unknown 
reason is speeded up to a tempo which is 
quite out of keeping with the true spirit 
of swing, and is certainly too fast to enable 
anyone to go to town comfortably. Basi» 
Street is the better side in spite of the pseudo- 
Teagarden vocal. It has some _ good 
trumpet work by Owen. 


DECCA 


Bob Crosby and His Orchestra (Am.) 

Come back, sweet papa (61163) 

Pagan love song (Brown, Freed) (61162) 

(Decca F6083—1s. 6d.). 

The regular combination (see THE 
GramopPuHone for October, 1936, p. 207). 

Pagan love song has not entirely come off. 
The first half with its solos by Yank Lawson 
and Eddie Miller is all that anyone could 
wish ; then they try to get clever, and the 
rot sets in. Bob Haggard’s bass solo may be 
a success on the stand, but on the wax it 
merely sounds infantile. Ray Beauduc who 
follows is just the opposite. In trying to be 
slick he is little more than noisy—which all 
goes to show that even the best people blot 
their copy books. 

However, turn over and you'll find one 
which repeats all those enthusiastic remarks 
I made last month about Musk rat ramble. 
Bob Crosby arranges these old titles (this one 
is a very old one, originally recorded by 
Armstrong) on the Charleston Chasers— 
Dixieland Jazz Band style, and then puts 
them over in the most modern swing 
phraseology. It is a grand mixture as 
dispensed by such a band as Bing’s brother 
has lined up. 

* * * 
Stephane Grappelly and His Hot Four 
(French) 
Avalon (Rose, Jolson) (77434) 
Djangolog y (Grappelly, 
(77540) 
(Decca F6077—1s. 6d.). 

Grappelly (vin) with D. Reinhardt 
ae g); J. Reinhardt, L. Vola (gs) ; 

R. Chapet (b) and, in Avalon, (tmb). 

The novelty about this latest French Hot 
Club combination disc is that the Quintette 
has in Avalon been augmented to a Sextet by 
the addition of a trumpet. I have no 
information as to the artist’s identity, but 
he is someone who can deliver the goods 

Otherwise both sides well up to the 
group’s usual standard with some particu- 
larly brilliant guitar work by the elder 
Reinhardt in Djangology. 


Reinhardt) 





ABBREVIATIONS 
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and His Princes 
(Hudson)  (v) 


(TB2509) 
The frog (Bampton) (TB2510) 
(Decca F6135—1:. 6d.). 
Bampton (P) with Tom Harris, Laurie 

Page (altos) ; —_ Yates (ten) ; Harry 
Hunter (bar) 5 T. M ter, Archie 
Craig (tmps) ; Eric Breeze (trmb) ; Jack 
Morgan (5) ; Reg Mills (ds). 

Whata difference a band makes. Bampton 
usually writes intricate stuff and hitherto his 
bands have not been able to do justice to it. 
This time his writing is less involved and 
the band is much better. Result—a record 
of Organ grinder swing which is in its way 
quite attractive and would have been more 
so had the balance been better. The rhythm 
section (which should have been kept well 
to the fore if only because of the absence of a 
guitar) is hopelessly out of the picture. 
Really it’s time the Decca recording staff 
knew enough about their plant and studio 
acoustics to do much better than this. 

The same remarks apply equally to, and 
have had an even worse effect on, The Frog 
owing to the nature of the composition and 
arrangement. This number, which purports 
to describe the Edgar Wallace’s thriller 
“The Frog” at the Princes Theatre, for 
which Bampton’s orchestra provides the 
extr’acte music, is rather massive in parts 
for the “ melody ” sections, and not being 


inherently rhythmical, would have been 
helped along by a stronger presentation of 
the rhythm section. 


H.M.V. 


Benny Goodman and His Orch. (Am.) 
Pick | seed up (Fields, Kern) (0Ag7712) 
Sing me a swing song (Carmichael, Adams) 
(v by Helen Ward) (OA101257) 
(H.M.V. B8492—2s. 6d.). 

In a sentimental mood (Ellington, Kurtz) 
(OA102214) 

You forgot to remember (Berlin) (OA100382) 
(H.M.V. B8493). 

OAg97712—Goodman (cli) with Bill 
Depew, H. Schertzer (altos) ; Arthur 
Rollini, Vido Musso (tens) ; Mannie 
Klein, Chris. Griffin, 

Ss. “Red” 

(trmbs) ; Stacy (p) ; Reuss (zg) ; H. Good- 

man (b) ; (ds). 

101257, 102214 and 100382—Goodman 
probably with the above minus Klein, Exact 
personnel to be notified later. 

There are quite a few changes to record 
in its personnel since we were chatting about 
Goodman’s band last month. 

They appear to have taken place round 
about the time the outfit went to the 
Palomar Ballroom in Los Angeles during 
the period we optimistically spoke of as 
summer. Dick Clark has left and is replaced 
on tenor by Vido Musso. Kazebier has also 
gone, and his place is taken by Sterling Bose 
from Ray Noble’s combination. There is 
talk about Berigan going back, but no con- 
firmation yet. “‘ Pee Wee ” Irwin is another 
who is missing, and to make up the trumpets 
that old stalwart Manny Kleen sat in for 
the Los Angeles session, at which Pick 
ourself up was made, but is not considering 
a regular join up. The other three titles 
would appear to have been made after the 
band left the Coast. 

A short but possibly sufficient opportunity 
to form something of a first opinion of Musso, 
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for whom great claims have been made, is 
found in his solo in You forgot to remember. 
It shows him to have a tone of a type usually 
associated more with legitimate than dance 
musicians and to be a tasteful if not exactly 
exciting soloist. 

Of the four sides, the slow Jn a sentimental 
mood is, I think, the most appealing ; but 
the other three also call for a repetition of 
the superlatives I have continually been 
forced to use for this delightful combination. 
No amount of listening can stale its well-nigh 
perfect phraseology, any more than it can 
cause one to cease wondering at the aston- 
ishingly high standard of its purely academic 
qualities. The perfect pitch and cleanliness 
of the ensemble—I defy anybody to find a 
single ragged end hanging about—the tone 
and incisiveness of the brass, the sweetness 


ACCOMPANIMENT RECORDS 


Dardanella (Fisher, Bernard, Black) 
I ain’t got nobody (Williams, Graham) 
(12 in. Decca K836—2s. 6d.). 

The above additions, recorded from the 
standard published arrangements respectively 
by Jimmy Dale and Gene Gifford, are made 
to-day (November ist) to the “ Melody 
Maker”’—‘“‘ Rhythm”? Series of Accompani- 
ment Records. Both more than maintain 
the high standard of these invaluable 
practice aids to all musicians and singers. 

One or two readers have written me to 
the effect that in some of the previous 
releases the tuning note appears to waver in 
pitch. This is due entirely to the facts (a) 
that the turntable spindle is bent and out 
of centre, (6) that the motor is not running 
evenly, and/or (c) that the record is warped. 
(6) would possibly be due to a weak spring, 
or (in the case of electric turntables) dirty 
motor brushes, or that the motor and/or 
governors need oiling. (c) can easily be cured 
by placing the disc for about an hour in a 
warm place (such as a heated linen cup- 
board) between two heavy, absolutely flat 
surfaces, and on removal allowing it to cool 
off also between the weights. 


and immaculate blending of the saxes and 
the discreet swing of the rhythm section—all 
are features which give point to arrange- 
ments that would sound effective even if not 
half so well interpreted. 
* * * 
Fletcher Henderson and His Orchestra 
(Am.N.) 
Knock, knock, who’s there ? (Tyson and Ors) 
(v)’(OA100885) 
Shoe shine boy (Cahn, Chaplin) (v) 
(OA100882) 
(H.M.V. B8491—2s. 6d.). 

A bit concerned about the titles they have 
given Fletcher ? 

There’s no need to worry. It’s all right. 
Classic records are not made from such 
tunes, but short of that these are about as 
good as they could be. Of course one has 
to put up with vocals on both sides, and 
except for a feeble one about Fletcher, no 
new knocks follow the now notorious query. 
However, the singing doesn’t last too long, 
and for the rest you will find a couple of 
good arrangements played with more verve 
and swing (thanks greatly to an excellent 
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rhythm section) than some of even Fletcher’s 
other records have evinced. In fact I doubt 
if many will have appreciated how much 
swing can be got out of (or should I have 
said into ?) the melody of Knock, knock until 
they have heard this record. 

Who’s there ? 

Henderson. 

Henderson who ? 

Hand us a nickle and we'll play you some more. 

O.K. boy. Flet yourself go. 


* * * 


Paul Whiteman and His Orch. (Am.) 

Darktown strutters’ ball (S. Brooks) (v by 

Jack Teagarden) (OAg92593) 
Coleman Hawkins with Michel Warlops 
Orchestra (French) 
What a difference a day made (Grever) 
(OLA348) 
(H.M.V. B8494—2s. 6d.). 

OLA348—Hawkins (ten) with A. Ekiam, 
C. Lisse (altos) ; A. Combelle (ten) ; 
A. Briggs, P. Allier, N. Chiboust (imps) ; 
Paquinet (irmb) ; S. Grappelly (p) ; 
D. Reinhardt (g) ; Delhemme ()) ; 
N. Chaillon (ds). 

Don’t pass over the Whiteman side 
because of anything you may have heard 
from the band previously. It still may not 
be a swing outfit in the finest sense of the 
words, but it gets nearer to being one this 
time than it ever has before. Apart from 
one or two indiscretions for trombone early 
on the arrangement is good, and Paul 
usually had a bunch who could deliver the 
goods if given the chance. And then there 
are big T’s vocal and trombone solos to add 
to the credit side of the sheet. 

I wish I could say as much for the 
Hawkins side. The ensemble is damp and 
lethargic, and before reaching Bean’s two 
not unduly inspired choruses one has to 
wade through a trumpet solo which did 
anything but grip me. 

* * 7 
* Fats ” Waller and His Rhythm (Am.N.) 
Bye, bye baby (Hirsch, Handman) (v) 
(OA102405) 
The curse of an aching heart (Finck, Pianta- 
dosi) (v) (OA102404) 
(H.M.V. BD5116—1s. 6d.). 
“Fats” Waller and Bennie Payne 
(Am.N.)—Piano duets 
After you've gone (Creamer, Layton) 
(A59721) 
St. Louis blues (Handy) (A59720) 
(H.M.V. B8496—2s. 6d.). 

You can get “ Fats” latest recordings— 
dozens of ’em including the two new ones first 
mentioned above—for one and sixpence ; but 
for the two six years’ and more old duets, 
in which, thanks to the hindrance of a 
second pianist, ‘“‘ Fats” is at his absolute 
corniest (and he can be corny at times !), 
you will have to pay two and sixpence. 

. * * 


Dixieland Jazz Band (Am.) 

Bluin’ the blues (Ragas) (OEA3462) 

Ostrich walk (La Rocca, Shields) 

(OEA3457) 
(H.M.V. B8485—2s. 6d.). 

Probably Nick La Rocca (tmp) ; Larry 
Shields (cl) ; Eddy Edwards or Emile 
Christian (imb) ; Henry Ragas (/) ; 
Tony Sparbarro (ds). 

Two more electrical re-recordings of the 
band which was the sensation of the jazz 
debut of 1920. The performances may not 
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be so good as Tiger rag and Jazz me blues re- 
issued last September (see THE GRAMOPHONE 
for September 1936, p. 164), but congrats. 
to the recording staff who have made these 
re-creations sound even better than the 
acoustic originals. 


PARLOPHONE 


Gene and His Chicagoans (Am.) 
Jazz me blues (Delaney) (90461) 
The last round up (Hill) (90460) 
(Parlophone R2268—2s. 6d.). 
Krupa (ds) with Goodman (cl) ; 
Clark (ten) ; Kazebier (imp) ; Joe Harris 
— ; Stacy (p) ; Reuss (g) ; I. Crosby 


Noses were apparently popular about 
that time. You may remember the beauty 
Wingy Mannone made at Isle of Capri*, 
and now here’s another, produced at about 
the same time, although only released 
to-day, at that most atrocious of all pot- 
boilers, The last round up. 

The difference between Mannone’s and 
Krupa’s noses appears to be that, while 
the former was uncompromisingly red and 
unblushingly directed at its victim, Krupa 
does attempt to make one feel that his 
gesture is more a result of his desire to see 
how amusingly and ingeniously he (or 
was it John Hammond ?) could perform the 
trick than to point fingers of scorn (yes, 
you can read that literally or not as you 
like) at a song which after all is only slightly 
worse than the infamous epic of an isle 
which if it can do no more at least boasts 
a villa owned by none other than Gracie 
Fields. 

Part of Mr. Krupa’s nose owes its being 
to Meade Lux Lewis. Krupa had appa- 
rently noticed that for his record of Honky 
Tonk Train Blues, Lewis used his fingers in 
a special way of his own, and being intrigued 
by the result borrowed it, thereby 
extending his proboscis to a degree which 
has made the whole thing even more 
spicey. 

By comparison Jazz me blues, is neither 
so original nor so entertaining, but that is 
far from saying the answer’s a lemon. In 
fact, this is definitely a disc you should 
get—for both sides. 

* ~ * 


“ Bix ” Beiderbecke and His Orch. (Am.) 

Rhythm King (Hoover) (401138) 

Miff Mole and His Little Molers (Am.) 

Feelin’ no pain (Livingstone) 81297) 

(Parlophone R2269—2s. 6d.). 

40118—Leon “Bix” Beiderbecke 
(tmp) with “Izzy ” Friedman (c/) ; Min 
Liebrook (bass sax) ; Bill Rank (irmd) ; 
Lennie Hayton (») ; Geo. Marsh (ds). 

81297—Miff Mole (itrmb) with “ Red ” 
Nichols, Phil Napoleon (imps) ; “ Fud ” 
Livingstone (ci and sax) ; Schutt ()) ; 
Lang (jo); McDonough (zg); Rollini 
(bass sax) ; Vie Berton (ds). 

If there is a general tendency to sneer 
at records solely because they are old, the 
recording companies have only themselves 
to blame. They have forced such an 
attitude upon us by putting out a con- 
glomeration of old rubbish just to see if 
they could rake in a bit on records which, 
having missed the boat, would otherwise 





* Capri, what you done to me? (Brunswick RL254— 
1s. 6d., released July, 1935.) 
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have been consigned to the only place fit 
for them—the dustbin. 

But amongst these older recordings 
which unenlightened executives passed over 
at the time of their origin are a few gems 
which are still worth issuing for more than 
their historic interest, and these are two 
of them. 

It is true that Rhythm King has little more 
to recommend it than Bix’s playing. Fried- 
man and Rank gave little that is to-day 
worth hearing, and a rhythm section with 
Liebrook’s stodgy bass sax and Marsh’s 
amateurish drumming could never mean 
much, even with the assistance of Hayton. 
But Bix makes up for all that. 

Feelin’ no pain is, however, a different 
proposition. There is hardly a weak spot 
in it. True anyone with any knowledge of 
the subject could hardly fail to recognise 
the period from which it comes ; but age 
is a double-edged word and in this case 
vintage would be a more appropriate one. 

* * * 


“T” Toll’s S wn Five 
Christopher Columbus (Berry, Razaf) (E7722) 
Farewell Blues (Rappolo, Mares, Schoebel) 
(E7720) 
(Parlophone R2267—2s. 6d.). 
The combination as given on p. 208 of 
Tue GramopuHone for October, 1936. 


The holidaying young American Col- 
legiates didn’t make such a bad job of 
Robins and Roses and Shoe Shine Boy with 
which their recording debut was made last 
month, but these further efforts are even 
better. 

To some extent this may be because the 
tunes are more inspiring and the “ com- 
mercial ” aspect, with its inevitable demand 
for vocal choruses and the complexes they 
invoke, has been allowed to lie dormant. 
However, be that as it may, you will find 
both sides not only more exhilarating than 
last month’s, but even more obviously 
suggesting that these boys have ideas of 
their own about style. The latter remark 
applies particularly to Alfred Knapp and 
his trumpet and Rocque Dominick who 
plays tenor and clarinet. 

At the moment neither the tone nor 
intonation of Knapp is too good, but when 
his lip gets stronger he should be really 
fine. Evan Moor, the guitarist, is already 
fine, about as fine as they make ’em—and 
that doesn’t mean among amateurs only. 

* * * 


Joe Daniels and His Hot Shots 
Beale Street Blues (Handy) (E7767) 
Cuban Pete (Rumba) (Norman) (E7770) 
(Parlophone F576—1s. 6d.). 

The combination as given in Tue 
Gramopuone for October, 1936, p. 208. 

Knock, knock, crash bang. 

All right, we know who’s there. Call 
again without the Drumnastics and we’ll 
be pleased to see you. 

* . 
Emmett Miller (Am.) 
Lovin’ Sam (Yellen, Ager) (402932) 
St. Louis Blues (Handy) (401061) 
(Parlophone R2270—2s. 6d.). 
This record’s said to illustrate 
The Negro and his music, 
But heaven-help the coloured race 
When people will abuse it 
By putting out as dusky jam 
A plate of iccy white men’s ham. 
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REGAL-ZONOPHONE 


Joe Haymes and His Orchestra (Am.) 
Limehouse Blues (Brahram) (A76722) 
Tom Berwick and His Orchestra (Am 
The Memphis Blues (Handy) (v) (OA 
83614) 
(Regal-Zonophone MR2215—1:.). 
Except for a few bars by the trumpet (in 
which he doesn’t get a chance to do much), 
and a few others by a trombone who shows 
promise, Limehouse Blues is all from the 
dots. But in its commercial way the 
arrangement is not too bad, and Haymes 
usually manages to have a good hand. 
Berwick record shows his band to be one 
of the more enlightened of the commercia! 
combinations. No soloists are featured bu: 
the ensemble plays comfortably from a 
straightforward arrangement that at leas: 
doesn’t fail from unsuccessful attempts 
to be smart. 





L.-J 
Edgar Jackson presents Sid Phillips anc 
His Rhythm 
My sweetie went away (Hardman) (F1731) 
Sweet Sue, just you (Harris, Young) (F1730 
(Rex 8863—1s.). 

Sid Phillips (alio and cl) ; Billy Amstel! 
(ten) ; Max Goldberg (emg) Lew Davis 
(trmb) ; Bert Barnes () ; - Elliott (g) : 

Phillips (5) ; Max Bacon (ds). 

(Reviewed by Leonard G. Feather.) 


I can well understand Jackson’s reluctance 
to review this disc himself, for hé would be 
torn between frankness and false modesty. 
The fact is that this coupling, by an or- 
chestra of leading London musicians 
gathered together by your worthy critic, is 
one of the best examples of swing value for 
money that have recently appeared in any 
list, particularly as far as British contribu- 
tions are concerned. 

The main charm of the record lies in 
the absence of artificial attempts to be 
clever, which mar so many of the English 
discs by martyrs to showmanship. The 
material consists of a couple of good old 
tunes (instead of two special alleged 
** novelty numbers,” copied from American 
records, such as others are constantly 
dishing out) and if this is not altogether so 
successful a pair as the two more com- 
mercial tunes recorded at the same session 
and released some months ago, it has the 
advantage of being free from vocal choruses, 
and contains a number of instrumental 
solos of considerable interest. 

Lew Davis seems to be at the top of his 
form here. Billy Amstell, on tenor, evi- 
dences a nice round tone and pleasing if 
not ambitious style, which is’ displayed to 
the accompaniment of a better than average 
rhythm section in My Sweetie Went Away, 
in which there is also an excellent short 
piano passage by Bert Barnes. 

The arrangements sound as though Sid 
Phillips fixed them up on the job, which is 
as it should be for records of this 
The collective jam passages sound so genuine 
that there are moments when you could 
hardly believe this is a British combination. 

To sum up, Edgar Jackson and Sid 


-Phillips are to be congratulated on turning 


out a really exceptional shillingsworth 
which you should certainly encourage with 
your support. 
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VOCALION 


Benny Carter and His Orchestra 
If only I could read your mind (Carter, 
Feather) (S119) 
You understand (Carter, Sonin) (S117) 
(Vocalion 27—2s. 6d.). 

Carter (alto, ten, p and arrranger) with 
Gardner (alto) ; McDevitt (alto and cl) ; 
Featherstonhaugh (ten) ; Goldberg, 
McQuater. Pag = carey (imps) ; Davis, 
Heath (irmbs) ; ey ; Harris (2) ; 
Morris (5) ; Killer” (ds). 

Two charming little melodies, delightfully 
arranged and played by a band which is not 
only capable, but in which, thanks to its 
obvious confidence in its director, the right 
spirit Pek 

Benny Carter has a way of his own 
with saxophone sections. Put him at the 
head of one, and it at once assumes a char- 
acter and a quality—a point you will find 
amply proved in both records 

In the first-mentioned title you will hear 
Benny also in a tenor solo sounding like a 
rather subdued Hawkins, while in the second 
he takes the piano chorus, proving himself 
to be as tasteful an exponent of this instru- 
ment as he is on all the others he plays. 

But it is perhaps in the arrangements that 
these records excel most notably. Carter 
is one of the few who have mastered the 
secret of not arranging for the sake of it. 
He is one of the few who realise that un- 
necessary changes of colour are merely 
disturbing, yet it is seldom that one finds his 
scores lacking in colour or interest. He is 
not afraid of effects when they seem to be 
called for, and when he does include them 
they can be quite exhilarating—e.g. the 
exciting brass comment made without 
warning but most appropriately in his piano 
solo in If you could understand. 

I recommend this disc to all who agree 
that jazz can be alluring without being fast, 
furious or extravagant. 

* * * 
Teddy Hill and His Orchestra (Am.) 

At the rug cutters’ ball (Procope, Hill) 


(19175) ; 

Uptown rhapsody (Hill, Johnson, Berry) 
(18911) 
(Vocalion 30—2s. 6d.). 

Teddy Hill directing Howard Johnson, 


R. Procope (altos) ; Cecil Scott (ten) ; 
Bill Dillard, Frank Newton, L. Collins 
(tmps) ; Dick Wells (trmb) ; Sam Allen 
(p) ; J. Smith (zg) ; R. Fullbright ()) ; 
W. Beason (ds). 

Teddy Hill and his orchestra from the 
Savoy Ballroom in Harlem, who make their 
recording debut with the above, are a com- 
bination to be watched. They are one of the 
best drilled and most efficient that the 
coloured race has produced. 

And they need to be. Teddy Hill’s 
arrangements are not things that one can 
play about with. Mostly on the fast side, 
essentially forceful and vividly colourful, 
they call for the swiftist execution, immacu- 
late phrasing, and the cleanest of ensembles, 
and it is only fair to say that here they are 
given them. 

Uptown rhapsody, with its suggestions of 
Harlem after midnight, has really captured me. 
Exciting to a degree it is a composition to 
place on a par with such things as Redman’s 
classic Chant of the weeds ; and what with the 
fine work of a really grand sax team, a 
swell performance by the lead alto, and the 
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brilliant attack of the brass, the way it is 
put over has to be heard to be believed. 
Although more a matter of solos, the 
coupling has much the same strength of 
character. Note, please, the trumpet work 
of Frank Newton and Cecil Scott’s tenor. 
* * * 


“ Stuff * Smith and His Onyx Club Boys 
(Am.N.) 
*Tain’t no use (Magidson, Lane) (v by 
Stuff” Smith) (18818) 
Tou’ Se a ‘cnsah * Jos (“ Stuff” Smith) (v_ by 
Jones) (18820) 
(Vocation 28—as. 6d.). 


“ Stuff” Smith (vn) with Elliott 
Jonah ” Jones (tmp) ; J. Sherman (/) ; 
Bob Bennett (zg) ; Mack Walker (5) ; 
* Cosy ” Cole (ds). 


“* Stuff”? Smith and his boys from mid- 
West, or somewhere equally vague to the 
minds of most of us Europeans, arrived at 
the Onyx Club in New York to take the 
pees of the Mike Riley-Eddie Farley com- 

ination, and it is something of a coincidence 
that in the public mind they achieved fame 
as much by Smith’s nonsense song, I’se a 
muggin’, as they did by their playing, in the 
same way as their predecessors had become 
world-renowned by the invention of the 
universally known classic opus, The music 
goes round and around. 

To fans, however, the outfit has been of 
interest chiefly because of the reports of its 
performances, and especially the work of 
Smith on his fiddle. 

Smith is a rarity among negro musicians 
if only because of the instrument he plays. 
While the coloured race has given us a wealth 
of artists on practically all other instruments, 
it has provided hardly any violinists. 
In fact about the only other is Eddie South, 
and it is questionable if even he is accepted 
as an outstanding exponent of jazz. 

Smith’s violin playing is a curious mixture 
of Venuti, South, the Hungarian gipsy, and 
himself. Yet hybrid as it is, it has the spirit 
if not the soul of jazz, and if he and his boys 
taken as a whole play a form of the music 
that is too superficial to be taken very 
seriously, it can still be said that they have 
contributed something that has a different 
flavour and is likely to create considerable, 
if only momentary, interest. 

* . * 


Henry Allen and His Orchestra (Am.N.) 

Algiers stomp (Allen) (19662) 

Roll along, prairie moon (Fio Rito, Mc- 
Pherson, Von Tilzer) (v by Henry 
Allen) (17846) 

(Vocalion 29—2s. 6d.). 


19662—Allen (tmp) with Tab Smith 
(alto) ; Rudy Powell (ci v7 alto) ; Cecil 
Scott (ten) ; Edgar Hayes (~) ; L. Lucie 
(g) ; Elmer "Janes (b) ; nae ‘Cosy * Cole (ds). 
17846—Aillen (tmp) with A. Nicholas 
(cl) ; tt (ten) ; Higginbotham (imp) ; 
H. Bhan och (p) ; Lucie (zg); Janes () ; 
ser Marshall (d Is). 


Here are some of the results of two jam 
sessions. 

Algiers stomp is notable chiefly for some 
messy sax playing against Hayes’ piano ; an 
excellent chorus by a new alto man, Tab 
Smith ; the appearance of Rudy Powell, 
who plays in so many of “ Fats ”’ Waller’s 
contemporary records ; Cecil Scott’s excit- 
able tenor ; Henry Allen’s chorus at the 
end ; and the verve of the rhythm team. 
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Prairie moon starts off with Allen playing 
against the clarinet, and then Red takes his 
vocal. Young Leonard Feather got into 
trouble at the No. 1 Rhythm Club the other 
day for saying that Putney Dandridge was 
the world’s worst vocalist. He deserved to. 
The distinction belongs to Mr. Allen. 

The rest of the side consists of a tenor solo 
and two by Higginbotham. Possibly it’s all 
good stuff, but my attention was distracted 
by Mr. Allen, who appears to have got 
excited about something that has escaped 
me and amuses himself by yelling at the 
soloists. Presumably it was meant to inspire 
them. It may inspire you. It doesn’t me. 
I can appreciate good things better when I 
am not th kicked in the pants by someone 
trying to work up the artificial atmosphere 
of a drunken orgy. 


* * * 


Joe Haymes and His Orchestra (Am.) 
I wish I could shimmy like my sister Kate 
(Williams) (19620) 
That’s a plenty (Pollack) (19621) 
(Vocalion Cooo1—es. 6d. 


Joe Haymes directing Edgar Sarason 
(alto) ; Fred Fellensby (ten) ; “Sol” Pace 
(cl) ‘ ‘Ben Harrod (bar) ; Cliff Weston, 

Lee Costaldos, Zeke Zarchey (tmps) ; 
Frank Llewellyn, Mike Michaels (trmbs) ; 
Bill Miller (») ; Max Cheikes (g and 
trmb) ; Jack Faye ‘(b) ; Ch. Bush (ds). 


Blue Rhythm Band (Am.N.) 
Doin’ the shake (H. White) (11361) 
Don Redman and His Orch. (Am.N.) 
Moonrise on the lowlands (Neiburg, Levin- 
son) (v by Hailan Lattimore) (19204) 
(Vocalion Cooo2—as. 6d.). 


The above appear in a new Vocalion 
Continental series, and like records in the 
H.M.V. Continental series are available 
from dealers in this country on special order. 

Haymes’s sides both seem florid, probably 
because they are heavily recorded, a fact 
which is likely to tax severely many machines 
and has already caused a colleague to 
criticise the reproduction. 

That’s a plenty is one of those full arrange- 
ments, put over (thanks in no little measure 
to a hard working and capable drummer) 
with a forceful steady rhythm, almost 
amounting to swing ; and I can well imagine 
it exciting a public ballroom crowd to quite 
a frenzy at the end of an evening. Of its 
type it is good. 

Sister Kate is conspicuous mainly for the 
fact that it presents a fine solo by Fred 
Fellensby, the young tenor player of whom 
much is thought and who was at one time 
said to be going with Benny Goodman, 
though when the time came Vido Musso 
got the job. 

Redman’s contribution is notable for a 
few bars of delightful alto playing, otherwise 
it is a negligible performance not made any 
more attractive by the vocal chorus, and if 
you decide to get the disc it will be because 
of the Blue Rhythm Band’s side. The record- 
ing was done some time ago, when the band 
was at its best and all round it is a good per- 
formance with plenty of little bits for those 
who may be interested in the various soloists. 


* * * 


It is regretted that the records from the 
November Vocalion Swing supplement are 
not to hand at time of closing for press. 
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MISCELLANEOUS AND DANCE 


Too Late for October 


My apologies to Mr. Scott-Wood for writing of Val Rosing and 

is Six Swingers. It should have been Swing Stars: the 

nomenclature Six Swingers is the private property of Mr. Scott- 
Wood 


Amongst the late October H.M.V. records is another disc by 
Molly Picon (B8486). She is irrepressible in Jt’s Love and 
Nervous. To appreciate fully the Disney Silly Symphony, Lullaby 
Land (BD370) one must need to have seen the film ; and I should 
imagine, too, that the youthful Nicholas Brothers in their song 
and dance numbers, Your Heart and Mine and Keep a Twinkle in 
Your Eye create a better impression visually than they are able 
to convey aurally on BD373. You will find the piano medley of 
tunes from Going Places by Vivian Ellis (BD369) quite entertain- 
ing but hardly so intriguing as Louis Levy and his Gaumont 
British Symphony in a selection from Everything is Rhythm on 
BD368. 

Of the late October arrivals from Decca there are two discs by 
Ambrose and his Orchestra—Creole Lady and Two hearts in 
Cuba (both rumbas, F6075), and two fox-trots, Spanish Fake and 
I heard a song in a Taxi on F6088. The usual Mayfair polish. Arthur 
Salisbury and his Savoy Hotel Orchestra make their record- 
ing debut for Decca. They have two records to their credit— 
Tunes of the Times, Nos. 1 and 2 on F6080 and F6081 respectively. 
Yes, they are on the credit side. Billy Reid and his Accordion 
Band continue their Evergreen Medley series: this is No. 2, on 
F6006 ; Teddy Joyce and his Orchestra contribute J can’t 
escape from You and St. Louis Blues on F6078 ; and Jack Savage 
and His Cowboys play and sing Too Many Parties and Too Many 
Pals and Rockin’ Alone on F6079. 

The Decca songsters to miss the October boat were Mae 
Questal in two more of her Betty Boop numbers, At the Codfish 
Ball and The right somebody to love (F6084) ; Ray Kinney singing 
On a Coconut Island, accompanied by Dick McIntire and his 
Harmony Hawaiians, who have the other side of F6092 all to 
themselves in a waltz, The One Rose. Then comes Brian 
Lawrence accompanied by Fred Hartley and his Quartet in 
two numbers, Rags, Bottles or Bones and Eilleen Ogh (Decca 
F6087) ; and finally The Four Aces, the English Mills Brothers, 
blend perfectly in those good old timers Sweet Sue and Some of 
these Days (F6076). 

Now we can get on with the November records. 


Selections and Medleys 


Debroy Somers Band ring a very welcome change by their 
choice of a selection from The Yeoman of the Guard (Columbia 
FB1509). Here they are bang in form, but hardly more so than 
the Casani Club Orchestra who neatly weld together all the 
principal tunes from Jt’s Love Again into a very presentable 
selection with spasmodic tastes of the Kumz piano touch, Rex 
8877. As an example of ungarnished piano playing I commend 
you to Decca F6099 on which Tony Lowry presents a Rose 
Marie selection: maybe it is too plain sailing for some tastes, in 
which case hear lissom Patricia Rossborough on Parlo- 
phone F579 playing a selection from Careless Rapture, or a 
Transatlantic Rhythm selection played on two pianos by the com- 
posers of the music, Ray Henderson and Irving Cesar, 
assisted by Scott-Wood on Columbia FB1518. This disc is 
labelled a piano selection ; it is fifty per cent. vocal, and not so 
good either. 

Arthur Salisbury and his Savoy Hotel Orchestra look 
like becoming “‘ regulars’ in the Decca list, their two records 
to-date, including a selection from Over She Goes (F6123) show 
complete understanding of how to get the right effects. In 
Swing Time selection (H.M.V. BD380) Anton and the Para- 
mount Theatre Orchestra with Reginald Foort at the 
organ, the slight reverberation effect of the auditorium gives 
an added realism to the recording. Reginald Foort, still 


playing the same organ, also presents His Majesty’s Theatre 
Medley on H.M.V. BD377, which includes tunes from Tie 
Dubarry, Chu Chin Chow, Bitter Sweet, Student Prince, etc. This 
is a sure winner. 

There are three other organ medleys to choose from : Reginald 
Dixon continues his Dixon Hits, No. 8 on Rex 8880 ; Harold 
Ramsay plays No. 2 of his Popular Melodies series on Parlophone 
F577 ; and Henry Croudson on Regal-Zono MR2201 completes 
the trio with a Suite of Serenades and a selection from The King 
Steps Out. The first two are in similar vein—all the songs of the 
moment appropriately rendered ; but the Croudson disc is the 
pick of the bunch, not excepting a late comer, Quentin Maclean 
playing Free and Night must Fall on Columbia 1525. 

Adler blows his way through some popular songs: 
Empty Saddles, Is it true what they say about Dixie, It’s a sin to tell a 
lie, and On the Beach at Bali-Bali (Rex 8884)—material that docs 
not display his virtuosity so well as some ; and Louis Almaer, 
on his mouth-organ, challenges with The Gay Nineties, a medley 
of tunes of that period, rather less ornate but nicely executed 
(Regal-Zono MR2202). 

The fourth of the Walt Disney Silly Symphony series, The 
Pied Piper (H.M.V. BD375), comes as a refreshing change, and 
to-date it is best in its class since the full sense of the cartoon can 
be conceived through the recorded sounds. Back on eérra firma 
there is no need for me to comment on a Sing Song Medley: it is 
sung by Florrie Forde, and that is all you need know, except the 
number, which is Regal-Zono MR2198 ; and for the fans there 
is a Medley of Songs from Shirley Temple Pictures by Mae Questal 
(Decca F6117). In the same category is Coster Medley (No. 1) and 
Posh Medley (No. 1) introduced by Leon Cortez and his Coster 
Pals. The vocalists are ‘““ The Missus ”’ and “* My Muwver-in- 
law,”’ and despite the pseudonyms they give a good account of 
themselves (Regal-Zono MR2197). 


Caressing the Keys 
The piano solos in strict dance tempo are again contributed by 
Moore and Len Green, the former with two slow fox- 
trots The Stars Weep and Me and the Moon (Parlophone F573), and 
the latter with a waltz medley Waltzes in the Moonlight (Decca 
F6110). Len Green also takes the opportunity of carrying 
on with his Melodies of the Month ; on Decca F61209 there is No. 19 
of the series with, as usual, a drum accompaniment. 

The interlude is supplied by Otto Dobrindt and his Piano 
Symphonists on Parlophone F582, The Step Dancer and 
Dancing Bear, both tinkling tunes which are sure to break the 
monotony. To round off your afternoon’s tuition hear Burton 
Brown playing Piano Hits—Waltz and Fox-trot Medleys on Regal- 
Zono MR2221. 


Vocal Chords and Discords 
There is not a shadow of doubt as to who deserves the vocal 
honours this month : Frances Langford accompanied by Victor 
Young and his Orchestra gains first and second places with 
Deep Shadows and When did you leave Heaven respectively. Both are 
on Brunswick 02287. Deep Shadows is the sort of number that gets 
you from the first eight bars, and Miss Langford puts every ounce 
of appeal into it right to the end. Frances Faye, on the other 
hand, on Brunswick 02269 strikes rather a discordant note in 
You're not the kind and No Regrets ; and somewhere between the. 
two comes Phyllis Robins ably assisted by the Corona Babes 
singing more Shirley Temple songs, At the Codfish Ball, The 
Right Somebody to Love, and Early Bird, all from the film ‘‘ Captain 
January” (Rex 8883). Last but not the least interesting is 
s Why don’t they leave us alone and When I’m with you— 
two flawless expositions on Columbia FB1523. 
Bing Crosby collaborates with his wife, Dixie Lee Crosby in 
A Fine Romance and The Way you look To-night—or is he just taking 
orders ? At any rate they make a good job of Brunswick 02291 : 
it is preferable to Bing’s solo efforts The House that Jack Built and 
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I can’t escape from You on Brunswick 02285—and that is signi- 
ficant. 

As I have said many times before, most records of child prodigies 
fail dismally, and Bobby Breen, although better than some so 
far as enunciation is concerned, is no exception in Le?’s Sing 
Again and It’s a sin to tell a lie, and that’s the truth (Decca F6086). 
Hughie ond is a sixteen-year-old youth with a very mature 
voice to which he gives full rein in Would You and Your Heart and 
Mine (Decca F6103). There is promise here; but curb the 
exuberance, lad. 

Morton Downey needs no such advice: his Until Tomorrow 
(Rex 8882) is quite charming, but the backing, At the Cafe 
Continental, is just ordinary, as are Gene Austin in When I’m 
with You and I cried for you (Decca F6091) and Tony Martin in 
When did you leave Heaven and A Star fell out of Heaven (Decca 
F6102), and for Dick Powell fans there is Decca F6126 whereon 
he clearly shows his mettle in Two Hearts Divided and My King- 
dom for a Kiss, both from the film ‘‘ Hearts Divided.” 

I am not going to attempt to discriminate between the discs by 
Leslie Hutchinson and Turner Layton: their type of number 
are so much alike and their particular standards so well main- 
tained that the titles will help you decide. ‘‘ Hutch” gives of 
his best in Does your heart beat for me (Parlophone F586) and 
Foolish Heart (Parlophone F574). The respective backings are 
When the Poppies Bloom Again and It’s a Sin to Tell a Lie. Layton 
adventures into filmland with a pot pourri of tunes from Poor Little 
Rich Girl on Columbia FB1514, which some people will prefer to 
Me and the Moon and South Sea Island Magic on Columbia FB1516 ; 
personally I prefer the latter title where the Hawaiian Guitar 
accompaniment lends the right atmosphere. 

Sam Browne, who recently returned to the Ambrose fold, 
positively shines in A Star Fell out of Heaven, and though he is 
more austere in The One Rose on the reverse of H.M.V. BD374, 
his efforts are quite effective. Tough guy Billy Costello (Popeye 
the Sailor) gets through Dinah and Nagasaki (Decca F6100) in a 
variety of tones ; and Ike Hatch too, alternates his tones in 
When it’s sleepy time down South and Georgia on my Mind. In the 
latter he is effectively assisted by an unnamed choir (Parlophone 
F578). The Four Crotchets, however, only have a guitar to 
help them through Yogi-Bogi and Sweet Sue—all the other effects 
are obtained vocally: they are well conceived and executed 
(Regal-Zono MR2226). 


The Mirth Makers 


Let’s set the town alight and The Campbells are coming (Regal- 
Zono MR2225) are two comedy tunes written, composed and 
sung by The Two Leslies. Needless to say they infuse them with 
mirth and deliver them with their usual gusto—though for slick 
delivery coupled with amusing farmyard effects I heartily 
recommend Columbia FB1519, Have you seen my Chickens by 
Tommy Handley and Jean Allistone ; Oh Sarah! Oh ’Enery! 
is on the reverse side. 

You know what to expect of Ronald Frankau: he does not 
give all he knows in I’d give everything I’ve got (it’s a sin to tell a lie !), 
but he and Renée Roberts are particularly naive in Good 
Morning Mr. Barlow! (Parlophone R2263). Various shades of 
humour are expressed by Arthur Marshall, the effeminate 
school teacher, by Clapham and Dwyer, and by Harry Tateand 
Company: the respective numbers and titles are Columbia 
DB1657 (The Hostess and A Nature Walk), Parlophone F581 
(Arguments), and Columbia DX1753 (Running an Office). My choice 
of these three is Columbia DB1657. It is some time since we had 
a record from confident Norman Long and Columbia FB1511 is 
specially welcome ; he trips off the amusing Marrers and I’ve 
brought you some Narcissus Cis. 


Hill-Billies and Various Solos 

The choice of hill-billy tunes is limited again this month ; the 
Hill-Billies have the field to themselves with four titles—Blue 
Ridge Moon, Golden Slippers (Regal-Zono MR2223), When the 
Moon Hangs High, and The Hobo’s Spring Song (Regal-Zono 
MR2224). The latter title is of their own composition and, 
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incidentally, is the most attractive. Jimaumie Rodgers, a yodeller 
with a guitar, is just so-so in Rock All Our Babies to Sleep and 
Moonlight and Skies on Regal-Zono MR2200, and for quaintness 
hear Vernon Dalhart bemoaning his fate in The Chain Gang 


Song (H.M.V. BD379) with a normal Jn the Big Rock Candy 


Mountains by Mac (Harry McClintock) on the other side. Of 
the instrumental soloists Lem Fillis prefers to reveal the soothing 
effect of the Hawaiian guitar in Swanee Moon and An old Hawaiian 
Guitar (Columbia FB1526), whereas on Decca F6116 Roy Smeck 
amazes with his dexterity in Slippery Fingers, and on the obverse 
he, too, plucks the strings of his guitar more feelingly in 
Meditation. Another show of nimbleness is provided by Marceau, 
a solo accordionist, in Souvenir de la Varenne and Souvenir de 
Clichy : both are waltzes recorded on Parlophone F566. His style, 
touch and choice of material are of higher grade than those of 
Edna Cecil on Regal-Zono 2216: she is rather stilted in both 
Communityland and Musical Comedy Waltz Selection. There is no 
restraining Harry Robbins when he gets going on his xylophone : 
on Columbia FB1508 he rattles away in Robbin’ Harry and 
Nursery Masquerade ; but hardly faster than Freddy Dosh, who 
gives all sorts of impressions, from the noise of an express train, 
through the farmyard, to those noises which only an old Ford car 
(and Freddy Dosh) can make (Decca F6108). 


Light Orchestral, Accordions, &c. 

Leslie Bridgewater’s Quintet are popular broadcasters, and 
have a reputation for playing arrangements of little-known music. 
Chaminade’s Pierrette and Mr. Bridgewater’s own Prunella are 
played with the polish we expect from these players (H.M.V. 
BD313). The Serge Krish Septet play Maria Mari by Di Capua 
of ’O Sole Mio fame, and a piece called Whispers at the Dance, 
described as “from Meyer-Helmund’s Lied” on Regal-Zono 
MRa2229. These have a darker strain. Barnabas von Geczy 
and his Orchestra present a really excellent and unusual tango 
called Nostalgia del Deserto on Parlophone R2265. On the reverse 
is a rather unfortunate waltz-selection from Offenbach’s Tales of 
Hoffmann complete with Barcarolle, while the indefatigable 
Orchestra Mascotte play two sides of a Great Ziehrer Waltz 
Potpourri arranged by Hans Schneider (Parlophone R2264). 
Alfredo Campoli and his Orchestra add just the right light 
touches to Heykens’ Under the Balcony and are appropriately 
threatening in the Parade of the Pirates on H.M.V. BD378, but 
they transfer their allegiance to Decca F6120 for The Knave of 
Diamonds and Love in Idleness. : 

A little love, a little kiss (Un Peu d’Amour) and d’Hardelot’s 
Because are most sympathetically played by Albert Sandler and 
his Orchestra on Columbia FB1510 ; and two less popular but 
equally attractive pieces, Schénbrunner and Valse Brune on Regal- 
Zono MR2203 are alluring as played by Berkes Bela and his 
Gypsies ; and although Hullo Budapest and Hora-Mare, by 
George Boulanger and his Orchestra (Parlo. R2266 are 
labelled Hungarian and Roumanian fox-trots, they are unsuitable 
to dance to : jog-trots would have been more appropriate. They are 
none the less attractive as entertainment for all that. On Regal- 
Zono MR2219 The Gypsy Accordion Band play When my 
mother says her prayers for me and When the Poppies bloom again: but 
they improve on these in Lonely Road and There’s a new World on 
MR2220. Neither discs have much to commend them, and so 
far as the actual playing and interpretation is concerned I prefer 
Primo Scala’s Accordion Band (Rex 8879) in /t’s a sin to tell 
a lie and Dandelion, Daisy and Daffodil: the vocals, too, are more 
acceptable—they are by Pat O’Malley. The London Piano 
Accordion Band avoid such hackneyed numbers on their two 
discs for Regal-Zono. On MRg2218 they are Back in those old 
Kentucky Days backed with Good Evening Pretty Lady, and on 
MR2217 Don’t Dingle Dangle on the Old Garden Wall explains fully 
the line of attack. This is coupled with The Vamp of Havana 
which, believe it or not, is composed by two gentlemen (or maybe 
they are of the opposite sex) named Gilbert and Sullivan! 
George Elliott’s Hawaiian Novelty Quartet dig deep down 
into the hoary past with Rose Dreams, a waltz melody of the most 
simple kind which many will appreciate ; Swanee Moon on the 
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other side of this Regal-Zono disc (MR2222) is more to my taste, 
and if you are fond of the banjo then you can have your fill by 
getting Parlophone F568, on which the Banjo Symphonic 
Orchestra play two marches, Argonne and The Forester’s Daughter 
in rousing rhythm and style. 


Strict Tempo Dance 

The demand for recorded dance numbers in uniform tempo is 
growing, and the companies are not slow to appreciate this. This 
month, in addition to the piano records by Gerry Moore and 
Len Green on Parlophone and Decca respectively, there are 
five other discs: Victor Silvester and His Orches- 
tra provide two quicksteps, Sleep Tight (Parlophone F571) and 
Until Tomorrow (Parlophone F572) which are backed with a 
waltz, Music in May and a slow fox-trot South Sea Island Magic 
respectively ; Henry Jacques and his Orchestra supply two 
fox-trots, Star Dust and Chinatown, My Chinatown on H.M.V. 
BD1500 ; on Columbia FB1533 Jean Tapponier’s Ballroom 
Orchestra contribute a waltz, Although and a tango, Echos du 
Passe, and for the more elderly people Harry Leader and 
his Band give the Veleta and the Military Two-Step a break 
with The Veleta (the old original tune by Morris) and Blaze 
Away on Columbia FB1532. 

Recurring Dance Titles and Combinations 

The tune of the moment is most obviously and meritoriously 
Serenade in the Night. 1 expect most of you will have heard it 
over the air, so I need say little about it as a piece of music. 

There are five records of it and all of them well worth a hearing, 
but as a guide I suggest you hear them in the following order 
which, incidentally, is my grading of this quintet: Ambrose 
and his Orchestra (Decca F6097), Roy Fox and his Orchestra 
(H.M.V. BD5126) Mantovani and his Tipica Orchestra 
(Columbia FB1521), Billy Cotton and his Band (Regal- 
Zono MR2208) and Billy Thorburn and his Music (Parlo. 
F585). The latter combination on Parlo. 584 also vie with 
George Hall and his Orchestra (Regal-Zono MR2211) in 
The One Rose. Here they are more successful, but in No Regrets 
on the reverse they again have to yield to Carroll Gibbons 
and his Savoy Hotel Orpheans who are rather more convincing 
in the same tune on Columbia FB1530, and the Gibbons treat- 
ment, too, of Never Gonna Dance (Columbia FB1529) puts him 
one up on Shep Fields and his Rippling Rhythm Orchestra 
(Regal-Zono MR2212) though The way you look to-night, which 
is the common backing, levels them up. 

That piece of sarcasm A Fine Romance is championed by Roy 
Fox and his Orchestra (H.M.V. BD5125), by Harry Roy 
and his Orchestra on Parlo. F587 and by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra on Columbia FB1527. All are adequate inter- 
pretations and the reverse titles and their respective renderings 
just about turn the balance in favour of the Columbia disc 
which contains The Waltz in Swing Time. The other Parlophone 
and H.M.V. title (also from Swing Time) is The way you look to-night. 
In some respects I prefer the other disc by The B.B.C. Dance 
Orchestra, Columbia FB1528 which contains two numbers 
from the stage show “‘ Over she goes ”’—I breathe on Windows 
and Mine’s a Hopeless Case. They are well formed and the 
Rhythm Sisters are a help in the former title. 

Johnny Johnson and his Orchestra shine best in One 
Rainy Afternoon, from the film of that name (Rex 8862) ; their 
other disc (Rex 8878) contains quite an uninteresting On a Coconut 
Island. The respective backings are Me and the Moon by Joe 
Reichman and his Orchestra and /’m an old Cowhand played 
by Chick Bullock and his Orchestra. These make no 
difference to the choice. You are sure to enjoy the fooling and 
playing of Harry Roy’s Tiger-Ragamuffins in I’ve found a 
new Baby (already Harry ?) and I left my sugar standing in the Rain 
(Parlophone F589) but not more so than in Sarah the Sergeant- 
Major’s Daughter which Harry Roy and his Orchestra couple 
with J°ll never let you go on Parlophone F588. 

Ambrose and his Orchestra are in really tip-top form 
just now; they exude collective brilliance and sparkling in- 
dividualism in almost every number. 
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By the way, Ambrose, what about a record of Sid Phillips” 
Escapado ? Those who like melody beautifully played will choose 
the Ambrose disc of I’m in a Dancing Mood and My Red Letter 
Day (Decca F6096) in preference to On Your Toes and There’s 
a Small Hotel, others will get these two on Decca 6104. You 
cannot go wrong. Neither will the Nat Gonella fans, and they 
are a comparatively large community, go far wrong in choosing 
any of the three Parlophone discs of Nat Gonella and his 
Georgians. Their best titles are Chinese Laundry Blues backed 
with Shoe Shine Boy (F590), Confessin’? coupled with Bugle Cail 
Rag (F569) and Corrine, Corrina and Bojangles of Harlem on F5\70. 
The first named of each pair are the choice numbers and F570 
is the really outstanding disc. Hear it. 

The numbers by Jack Payne and his Band are rather less 
interesting, though both arrangements and execution are well 
up to the standard we have come to expect of the Payne com- 
bination. The numbers and titles are This’ll make you whistle, 
There isn’t any limit to My Love (Rex 8876), Military Man, 
and When I’m with you (Rex 8875) and Everybody Dance and When 
the Poppies Bloom again (Rex 8874) a number also recorded by 
Joe Loss and his Orchestra on H.M.V. BD5124 which also 
contains a pretty version of Raindrops ; the other disc by Joe Loss 
is H.M.V. BD5123, I breathe on Windows and I want the whol 
world to love you ; reverse this order and there you have my verdict. 

The two H.M.V. records of Jack Hylton and his Orchestra 
contain exemplary performances: the arrangements are most 
attractive and additional colour is lent by the vocals of Bert 
Yarlett in Drop in Next Time You're Passing and in Unbelievabl: 
(BD5118) and those of the Swingtette and Peggy Dell in Doe: 
your heart beat for me and You've got the wrong Rumba (BD5119) 
Two more H.M.V. records you certainly must not miss are by 
George Elliott and his Sweet Music Makers—on BD512! 
there are two numbers from the Drury Lane show, “‘ Careless 
Rapture ”’: Love made the song and Music in May ; and on BD5122 
are recorded The One Rose and When did you leave heaven. All have 
vocal refrains which add to the enjoyment of the tunes, and if I 
am not mistaken Joe Ferry is responsible for them. 


Dance Bands. 


Singles 

Don Barreto and his Cuban Orchestra have the rumba 
field to themselves this month: En el silencio de la noche and 
Ingratitude are the titles on Decca F6105, and amongst the four 
tango records there is Un violin en la noche or, in other words, 


Serenade in the Night. It is, of course, a natural tango and as 
played by the Orchestre Mario Melfi (Regal-Zono MR2204) 
nothing is added to its charm ; Porque Mentir is on the reverse. The 
Orquesta Tipica Francisco Canara are more colourful and 
rhythmically more uniform in. Juntando Amores and El Internado 
(Parlophone OT 144) ; but the Robert Renard Dance Orches- 
tra playing Serenada Criolla and Flowers from Tucuman (Parlophone 
F583) and the Oskar Joost Tango Orchestra with Bien Venido 
and El Paraiso (Decca F6124) turn in equally attractive perform- 
ances. 

Here is the first record of that natty tune Organ Grinder’s Swing 
played by Claude Bampton and his Prince’s Theatre 
Orchestra on Decca F6135. It is one of those utterly simple 
concoctions reminiscent of some nursery rhyme, and already the 
office boys are whistling it wherever they go. This version is 
probably intended for the fan rather than for the general public. 
It is backed with a most unusual and intricate arrangement of 
The Frog, a tune of more limited appeal than either of the numbers 
which the newcomers Arthur Salisbury and his Savoy Hotel 
Orchestra record on Decca F6106—A Rendezvous with a Dream 
and When you're in love with someone. A comedy number from 
Billy Cotton and his Band is rarely a failure, and I’m gonna 
chuck myself in the cold canal is no exception: but they turn all 
straightfaced and serious again on the reverse of this Regal-Zono 
disc (MR2209) in a likeable Until the real thing comes along. The 
Santa Paula Serenaders in Diga Diga Doo and Is that religion 
on Parlophone F567 are mild swing numbers: still their efforts to 
produce effect are not entirely futile. _ BouEMIAN. 
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by V. STANBRIDGE HOMEWOOD 


N a few days you will be able to obtain one of the new “ His 

Master’s Voice ’? Complete Record Catalogues, and for the first 
time in its history you will be asked to pay for it. The price 
is 6d. This will be the fifteenth cross-indexed edition, excluding 
an attempt in 1913 to produce a list on the lines of the American 
“ Victor” Catalogue. This, however, did not go far enough and 
only resulted in a hasty return to the previous sectional 
catalogue. 

Nevertheless, the powers that be still wished to have a cross- 
indexed list and so in 1920 I was asked to undertake the 
compilation of a new catalogue. I was then in charge of the 
advertising section and a newcomer, with all the enthusiasm of 
a record fan who had suddenly found himself in the magic land 
where they actually made records, so I said I should be delighted. 
Soon after I felt very sorry for myself, for it was hard to know how 
or where to begin, and such help as I had available was from 
juniors and consisted of mere copying. At the end of some 
months all that had accumulated was a mass of papers which 
refused to fit themselves into any scheme at all. Still, it gave 
me a basis on which to set to work and I made another start, 
this time with a few helpers, schooled in languages and familiar 
with music. After some months of extremely hard work we 
launched the first cross-indexed ‘‘ His Master’s Voice’? Record 
Catalogue and we called it “The catalogue that is its own 
index.” Itran to 416 pages of uncomfortably small type. The first 
edition casualties included an attack of ‘‘ shingles’? for myself 
and a nervous breakdown for Helper No. 1. The 1924 edition 
came out to 524 pages, so I then had to consider what had to 
be done to keep it within reasonable bounds. Following the 
original lines, I consider that by this time the catalogue would 
now reach between seven and eight hundred pages. You would 
have to compare editions to spot the numerous artful dodges 
by which, without destroying its usefulness, the catalogue has 
been kept steadily to about the size of the first edition. 

Often when I have been pondering over the problem of 
size I have been reminded of those people, in Japan I think, 
who grow the miniature forest trees for table decoration. They 
plant seedlings of an oak tree in an orange and when in due time, 
roots pierce the orange skin, they are cut off. In a few years 
there is a gnarled and knotted oak tree only a few inches high. 
Similarly, with the Catalogue one has had to set a limit, and 
protruding words have had to be cut off, or pushed back. 


I have always kept one point in mind, that full details of 
every record should be given somewhere in the Catalogue. In 
the case of Operas or Symphonic works these details are very 
considerable, and gradually many of the older subject headings 
which used to give fairly full details are now confined to lists 
of titles under which to look. Thus under Piano Solos there is 
a list of all the titles, but you will have to look under the titles 
for the details of individual recordings. Composers have also 
been treated similarly in most cases, but I do not think that anyone 
will regret that I have left Chopin in his full glory. His section 
was so complete that it would have been a pity to break it up. 

A Catalogue Editor, in his quest for accuracy, has many 
anomalies brought to his notice. For example, Liszt wrote his 
Hungarian Rhapsodies for piano solo, Doppler arranged six of 
them for orchestra but numbered them differently. Thus piano 
version No. 14 became Orchestra No. 1 ; but the popular piano 
No. 2 (which is No. 4 of the orchestral versions) is always referred 
to as No. 2 in orchestral programmes. The Brahms Hungarian 
Dances offered another pitfall. The composer gave them 
numbers as well as keys. Joachim arranged them for the violin, 
but retained the numbers and altered the keys to suit the instru- 
ment, much confusion resulting. In this case ‘“‘ His Master’s 
Voice ” Catalogue plays “‘ safe ’’ by quoting the numbers only. 


To return to the new (1936) Edition. The changed con- 
ditions of the last few ‘years had made the production of this 
annual catalogue a very heavy burden although everything had 
been done in the way of condensing. A representative number 
of people interested in records from various points of view were 
asked whether in their opinion it would be better to bleed the 
catalogue still further, or to make it really complete and fix a 
small charge towards the cost of production. 


There was no doubt as to the general feeling that the latter 
course was desirable, and the edition now running through the 
printing press will have ‘“‘ Price 6d.’’ on every cover. 


Now let us take an advance copy of this delectable volume 
in hand and go through it together. 


First, of course, the cover. Then a page announcing that 
it includes all records issued up to and including July 31st, 
1936. The next page gives the prices of the records (interesting 
to compare with the 1922 edition), after which there are some 
directions for those who are not already familiar with the method 
of cataloguing. Then, in order, a complete list of artists, a 
pronunciation guide, a list of the musical keys and their Con- 
tinental equivalents, and a good working glossary of musical 
terms which has been extracted from the Radio Times Music 
Handbook by permission of Dr. Percy Scholes, the author, and 
the Oxford University Press. ‘This prefatory section closes with 
some suggestions for forming complete libraries of recorded 
music, a mouth-watering affair. Now we come to the Catalogue 
proper, the sections being in the following order : 


General Alphabetical Index. 

Connoisseur Index (composers). 

Connoisseur Catalogue. 

Index to musical items in the Historic No. 2 Catalogue. 
No. 2 Catalogue. 

Biographical Section (illustrated). 


The three principal sections are provided with numerous 
references from one to the other. Dance records are again 
to be found, collected under D, but the Language Records no 
longer occupy a detailed section, but have only a general survey, 
since there is now an admirable handbook devoted to them. 


The compilation of the Catalogue is not without its moments 
of humour. There are misprints which are only funny if 
spotted in proof form. For example, ‘‘ When your liver, has 
gone.” The “i” should have been “ 0.” 


Many juxtapositions of titles are quaint, but you can’t alter 
them. Quite a little word picture is conjured up by ‘‘ While 
Shepherds watched their flocks’? followed immediately by 
** Whiskers and all,”’ to say nothing of the lamentable results 
of “‘ Mary Ellen’s Hot-Pot Party ”’ (q.v.) 


The Catalogue now occupies 
468 pages, all of which offer 
many opportunities for making 
and not noticing mistakes. I 
hope it is entirely free from error, 
but, just in case, do please let 
me know of any you happen to 
come across. When writing it 
will be very helpful if you will 
mention the page number on 
which the query occurs ; and 
please address your letters tothe Z 
Catalogue Editor, His Master’s 
Voice, 102-8, Clerkenwell Road, 
London, E.C.1. 
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REVIEWS AND RECORDING 


by P. WILSON 


OST readers, I hope, will have been following the altercation 

between Mr. Moore Orr and Mr. Robertson in the corre- 
spondence columns during the past few months. The question at 
issue, namely the possibility of reviewing records as records and not 
merely as recorded music, is one that has been exercising my mind 
for several years. Indeed, I remember raising the question myself 
in a letter to the Editor eleven years ago (October, 1925). With 
some of the statements I then made I still find myself in complete 
agreement. Thus: “ The danger of gramophones is not so much 
that they may encourage people to like bad music, but rather 
that they may set up a false standard of what recorded music 
ought to sound like.”” Again: ‘‘ We can only look to the reviewer 
to get an independent opinion (in advance) of the quality of the 
playing, singing and recording.” I pleaded therefore for an 
attempt to pass judgment on the records as records, and I illustrated 
my plea by referring to the wonderful recording of H.M.V. 
C1210, which was one of the first electrical recordings issued in 
this country. The reviewer had stated that the recording was 
“* first-rate ; very full and round.” To me it was revolutionary 
and I was aching to tell the world so. 

The revolution has come and gone, and we have settled down 
to a standard of gramophonic living which in those days we 
hardly dared hope for. There have been few occasions since 1926 
on which one could say, immediately and without any reservation, 
that the recording of any particular record was definitely superior 
to that of other records of its time ; and still fewer when one could 
say that some technical improvement, and not some adventitious 
circumstance, was responsible. Two particular records stand out 
in my memory: the first was Master Lough’s Hear My Prayer 
(H.M.V.), and the other was Miss Eileen Joyce’s first piano 
record (Parlophone), both of which Christopher Stone and I 
“‘napped ” at first hearing. I do not believe, however, that, 
technically, either of these records was specially wonderful: they 
simply had some particular psychological appeal which we two 
ordinary folk (so far as music is concerned) were able to recognise. 

Some months ago I was at the house of a relative tuning up a 
pick-up which I had installed a little while before. My relative 
played for me some new piano records which he thought rather 
wonderful, and I agreed with him. Accordingly, I reported the 
discovery to the London Editor and found that the news was 
stale: Mr. Robertson that very month was reporting enthusias- 
tically on a later record by the same pianist, and the Editor himself 
had already fallen for the whole series. They were the H.M.V. 
Simon Barer series. At Mr. Stone’s request, I therefore took the 
records home in order to see whether I could find out anything 
special about the recording. ¢ 

During the past few months I have played the records again 
and again, and with different reproducing conditions. I found that 
I could reproduce them so realistically that a stranger in the next 
‘room was completely deceived: he thought that a wonderful 
pianist was paying me a visit. On the other hand, I can reproduce 
them with all the clang tone that rouses Mr. Moore Orr’s wrath. 
I have only been able to make up my mind for certain of one 
thing about the actual recording: on the whole, I believe that 
the recording in the earlier records (Liszt’s Rhapsodie Espagnole 
H.M.V. DB2375-6) is rather better than that of the later records 
(e.g. Balakirev’s Islamey DB2675). In my dating of the records, 
I have followed the matrix numbers, which in this case happen 
to give the same order as the catalogue numbers ; for anything I 
know, however, the company may have played a game with us 
in the numbering, though I should think it unlikely. 

I have no reason to think that the recording, considered purely 
as recording, is any better than that of other records of this period. 


I can fully endorse the high opinion which both Father Robertson 
and Mr. Mackenzie formed of the records ; but I believe that tie 
excellence is due to the pianist’s own technique, his marvellous 
touch and his crystal clear intonation. 

This conclusion, however, was not the most important result of 
this little investigation. I have no doubt whatever that thie 
verdict one would pass on any particular recording at present 
would depend more on the reproducing conditions than on the 
recording itself. It is a very difficult matter indeed to dissociate 
reproducing faults from recording faults. Occasionally I find 
myself able to do it, but only occasionally. Thus I remember a 
friend of mine bringing me one of the earliest Abbey Road 
recordings. It was soon after H.M.V. dropped the Swastika after 
the matrix number and substituted a square. I was able to say 
at once that the recording was terribly peaky ; the needle of tiie 
input meter of my amplifier seemed all of a sudden to have St. 
Vitus’s dance. It was easy to see that the kicks of the meter 
corresponded to horrid patches in the reproduction. That was 
some time ago. Recording has improved since then. One can 
be sure of that over a period of a year or two. But one cannot 
be sure as between one month and the next, possibly because the 
quality of nearly all’ records is better than that of our 
reproducers. 

How then can a reviewer pass judgment on recording within 
the few hours that the records are in his hands ? The most he 
can do, if he is lucky, is to pick out the high lights and the low 
lights and, unfortunately for him, most lights are of ordinary 
candlepower. What he can do, and what I believe all our reviewers 
now do, is to make it clear how the record, all in all, appeals to 
him. I liked the phrase used by Mr. Robertson and borrowed 
later by Mr. Little: ‘‘ The recording is so good that it can be 
forgotten.”’ This is high praise. But don’t run away with the idea 
that it necessarily means that the recording is particularly good. 
On the contrary, it means first of all that the reviewer was 
specially interested in the thing recorded and was satisfied with 
the performance ; as for the recording, it was much what he 
might have expected with nothing strikingly good or bad about 
it. One could not have said that about the Malaguena record 
(C1210) which I mentioned at the beginning of this article : there 
the recording was so unusual that it simply could not be 
forgotten. ‘ 

Normally, however, the contrast which Mr. Orr makes between 
“a first-rate performance indifferently recorded ”’ and “ a superb 
recording moderately well played ”’ is just unreal, for the simple 
reason that at any particular moment no one can confidently 
make that distinction in recording which will be true for all 
listeners and for all time. I agree with Mr. Orr that on the whole 
the modern Abbey Road recordings are superb. So are others. 
The exciting days of hit-and-miss recording are gone for 
ever. Our short term verdicts are now _ inevitably 
governed by the performance, as well as by the quality of our 
reproducers, 

I must confess that in coming to this conclusion I feel as 
though I am leaving old friends in the lurch, and I try to 
persuade myself that the thing is not quite so hopeless as it 
seems. Then I remember that some records actually sound 
better on reproducers that I know to be inferior than they do 
on good ones. A bad reproducer can mask faults as well as 
make them. In particular a fruity bass can cover a multitude 
of sins, including piano clang-tone. One day I hope to have 
a (nearly) perfect reproducer with an attachment which will 
introduce different kinds of distortion in pre-determined doses. 
Then I shall have a real headache ! 
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n its pleasing presence, its gracious be- 
haviour and unobtrusive accent, a radio subtly 
reflects the personality of the owner. 

That is why possession of a Marconiphone tends 


to become almost a necessity in homes where 


these things matter. 





























The Marconi five waveband Automatic Radiogramophone, Model 366, 36 Gns. 
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Marconi ph are sold only through certain carefully selected dealers—your 
*k local Marconi-men. Write your name and address below and let us place you 

in touch with a dependable dealer in your district. 

The Marconipbone Company Limited, Radio House, Tottenbam Court Road, 

London, W.1. 


Gram. Nov. 1936 
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Write for illustrated leaflet. 
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CANTERBURY ROAD, HIGH ROAD, 
KILBURN, LONDON, N.W.6 
Phone: MAIDA VALE 6066 
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Abhorrent ... 


...to many gramophiles, is the sound 
emanating from most loudspeakers 


Just as costly electric equipment 
has helped in recording, so 
reproduction can be helped. 


In the Lowther-Voigt equip- 


ment, the best principles of 


horn loaded diaphragms are 
combined with correctly 
designed amplifiers. 


Illustrated is our H.C. Type 
corner horn which, with the 
Voigt twin diaphragm unit, 


retains to the full that subtle 
property of horn instruments 
which can best be described 
as “ vitality.” 

Let us demonstrate a Lowther- 
Voigt gramophone reproducing 


equipment, and compare it 
with your present instruments. 


e 
Prices from £55. §s. od. (A.C.) 
(ex Works). 


Speaker & H.C. type Horn only 
£17. 15s.0d. (D.C). 


CS, 


VOIGT PATENTS LTD 


THE COURTS, SILVERDALE, 
SYDENHAM, LONDON, S.E.26 


Sydenham 6666. 


Regd. Office: 22, Castle Street, E.C.1 


RO LAX Me 


MADE BY “ HIGH-WAGED” 
CRAFTSMEN 


There is not an employee in the Rola factory who is not 
earning more than Trade Union wages. That means that Rola 
always get the pick of the labour market. It means, too, that 
Rola employees are happy and contented, putting their very 
best workmanship into all that they do. You may think that 
you pay for this, but you don’t. Labour costs due to labour- 
saving devices and modern production equipment represent 
such a small portion of the total cost of a Rola speaker 
that higher wages have little effect on the price. Instead, 
you get a speaker backed by perfect workmanship . a 
re quality " job like the Rola G.12. Hear one at your 
dealer’s and you'll agree that its reproduction is unsurpassed. 
G.12 D.C. (as illustrated) stripped and without 
Transformer _..., 43 15 0 
G.12 D.C. Complete with Transformer, Mounting 
Stand, Handle and Base 0 
G.12 D.C. with Mounting Stand, Handle ond | Base, 
but without Transformer . be 6 0 
G.12 D.C. Stripped, but with Trensformer ode a OM lf 
(When ordering please state Field Resistance and 
Impedance of Transformer required.) 
G.12 P.M. less Transformer 906 we sad -. 44146 0 
G.12 P.M. with Transformer eee ase - & 8S @ 


For Public Address work both the P.' M. a Energised Models 
can be supplied with a 15 ohm Voice Coil at an additional 


charge of 3/-. 
Write for Felder “B*’ 


MILLION 


eModds Finest Reprodkucess USE 


cor BRITISH "ROLA od @ Fran Os OF 


MINERVA R ARK -Ona-at ee) 


PHONE WILLESDEN 43272 
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TECHNICAL REPORTS 


The Collaro Automatic Record Changer. Price 10 guineas 

There is one important feature about this comparatively simple 
but effective piece of mechanism that no other automatic record 
changer of similar price and type possesses. This is that nine, ten 
or twelve-inch records can be placed in the magazine irrespective 
of sequence and without need for further adjustment. The 
mechanism will release each in turn, automatically adjusting the 
pick-up arm to the appropriate starting point for each particular 
diameter. 

Hitherto the most successful record changers (excepting those 
super mechanisms of the Autotrope 
and Centurion type which are not 
usually available as separate units) 
have been those of the eight-record 
capacity type which of necessity have 
to be loaded with discs of one specific 
diameter ; 10 inch or 12 inch, but not 
mixed. 

The advantage of being able to mix 
three sizes of disc in this Collaro unit 
is at once apparent. In other respects 
the action and cycle of operations of 
this unit are of the usual pattern, 
though of course they are achieved by 
dissimilar mechanical methods. Thus 
the magazine has a capacity of eight 
discs which are dropped one by one 
into the playing position ; any one 
record can be rejected or it can be repeated at will by the simple 
movement of a lever, and after the last record has been played 
the current is automatically switched off. Another point of 
interest should be noted ; the current is not switched off until the 
mechanism has lifted the pick-up from the record and placed it 
in the “ rest ’’ position. This may seem unimportant, but it avoids 
possible damage to both record and pick-up and obviates an 
excruciating whine when re-starting. 

To attempt a lucid description of the mechanism is well nigh 
hopeless in the space available. We had the advantage of a full 


Remarks, 
Very good (540 Grm.Cm.) 
Good 





Feature. 
Torque 
Governing 
Radio Frequency Disturbance Nil 
Audio Frequency Disturbance : 
Magnetic Nil 
Electrostatic Nil 
Time to accelerate to 78 r.p.m. 
from rest 
Temperature rise in 4 hours’ run 
Weight on record required to 
reduce speed by 1 r.p.m. 
Percentage change in speed for 
5 per cent. change in voltage 0.38 
Consumption 25 watts 
Current and Periodicity A.C. 50-60 cycles 
Voltage Range 100-130 and 200-250 volts 


2 seconds 
30 degrees F. 


13 ozs. 





explanation by the designer and were very impressed by the 
meticulous care that has been taken to eliminate possible causes 
of breakdown. We could not think of any possibility of trouble, 
either for proper or improper use, which had not been foreseen 
and guarded against. Our tests later showed one small disability, 
but its very nature was something of a tribute to the unit. 

The height above the metal unit plate, which incidentally is 
17 inches wide by 15} inches deep by } inch thick, is 5} inches. 
The depth below the plate is 3} inches. 

In action, the unit works very smoothly and with a very small 
amount of mechanical noise. The time taken for the change from 
one disc to another (i.¢., from the moment the needle enters the 
run-out groove to the first groove of the next record) is exactly 


“* ... the unit works perfectly ...” 


15 seconds and a like period elapses between the movement of the 
reject lever to the start of the following disc. It is interesting to 
note, here, that 2seconds after the needle is lowered on to the blank 
edge of each disc the pick-up is given a mechanical bias which 
gently guides the needle into the first groove. Some idea of the 
smoothness and gentleness of the mechanical lowering of the 
pick-up may be gained by the fact that the point of a non-metallic 
needle does not break in the process ; except, of course, on that 
rare occasion when the first groove or two contains heavy transient 
sounds or large orchestra executing a sforzando, and then one expects 
a complete fracture of the point. 

The one disability we found was 
that if slightly warped records are 
used there is some tendency for the 
fifth or sixth disc to slip. Not all discs 
are absolutely true and therefore we 
feel it would be an advantage if some 
means of obviating this could be 
incorporated. Actually we only 
experienced the slipping once out of 
eight different batches of records. 

Otherwise the unit works perfectly ; 
the quality of reproduction given by 
the pick-up when connected to an 
amplifier and speaker is of very good 
standard. The tone is clean and 
decisive and even at large output 
shows very little tendency to become 
shrill or raucous. In our playing tests the pick-up was shunted 
with a resistance of 150,000 ohms when steel needles were used 
and one of 250,000 ohms for non-metallic needles. As the table 
of voltage outputs at various frequencies shows, the range covered 
is above the average, and even though these measurements were 
taken without a shunt resistance the characteristic is reasonably 
smooth. The new Pyramid 40 minute needle and H.M.V. constant 
frequency records were used in taking the measurements. 

In the main our playing tests were carried out using the record 
changer in conjunction with our office amplifier, but tests were 
also made with the unit connected to one or two commercial 
receivers, including a Bush all-wave set and the Marconiphone 
all-wave battery receiver (reviewed on the next page). 
Naturally, the results varied somewhat, but the tests served to 
show that the characteristic and output of the pick-up are such 
that one may expect satisfactory quality and volume from the 
combination of this unit and the average two stage amplifier. 





Frequency. Voltage Output. Frequency. Voltage Output. 
6,120 I 1,035 
59559 +25 993 
5,160 4 893 
4,700 3 773 
4,450 35 526 
3,900 . 445 
39549 . 340 
3,015 : 261 I 
2,512 . 205 I 
2,075 . 150 I 
1,788 ‘ 104 I 
1,579 f 79 I 
1,362 ‘ 52 I 
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We need add little with regard to the mechanical and electrical 
efficiency of the Collaro A.C.37 motor which provides the necessary 
motive force ; the table tells the story in full. There is just one 
other thing, and that is a unit is available fitted with the Collaro 
U36 universal motor (reviewed in the August, 1936 issue) so that 
those with D.C. mains are not barred from acquiring this very 
well finished and efficient record changer. This Universal model 
costs £11 6s.3d. 
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The Marconiphone All-Wave Battery Receiver, Model 375 
Price £9 19s. 6d. 


Specification. 
H. F. Amplifier :— Marconi VS24 valve. 
Grid Detector :—Marconi VS24 valve. 
L.F. Coupling :—R.C.C. Transformer 
Power Stage :—Marconi PT2 valve. 
Power Output :—500 Milliwatts (approx.) 
Loudspeaker :—Permanent Magnet M.C. 
Wave Ranges :—18—50, 195-560 and 785-2,000 metres. 
H.T. Source :—Marconiphone 175 volt combined H.T. and 
G.B. Battery (B5504). 
Average H.T. Consumption :—8 milliamperes. 
L.T. Source :—Exide D.F.G. 2 volt—45 A.H. Accumulator. 
L.T. Consumption :—o.6 amperes. 
Provision for connection of Pick-up. 


This model 375 is the first all-wave battery driven set that 
Marconiphone have produced. And, incidentally, it is the first 
instrument of the new Marconiphone range we have had. 

As the above specification shows, it is not a superhet, and in 
the main is designed on fairly conventional T.R.F. lines. Natur- 
ally, neither sensitivity nor selectivity are as high as a superhet 
produces, but in order to side-track interference in districts close 
to a powerful transmitter there is a choice of three aerial tappings, 
one of which introduces a wavetrap for the suppression of Droit- 
wich. 

Extra magnification is achieved for short-wave reception by 
providing a higher step-up ratio on the intervalve transformer 
when the wavechange switch is set to the short waveband. 

There are three controls only: a volume-cum-reaction control 
with which is coupled the on and off switch, the tuning control 
which has also a vernier movement, and the wavechange switch. 
The dual volume-reaction control operates as a simple volume 


control on the long and medium wavebands, but on the short 
waveband reaction is applied by the same knob ; extra fine adjust- 
ment being obtained by a vernier movement. Fixed reaction isalso 
applied to the detector on the long and medium waves by a special 
circuit which ensures a maximum gain with stability and without 
ill effect on quality. 


In practice these 
arrangements work 
very well indeed. Both 
the selectivity and the 
sensitivity are adequate 
for the reception of 
nearly a score of stations 
on the normal broad- 
cast bands without 
introducing _interfer- 
ence of appreciable 
magnitude. Admittedly 
there are some indica- 
tions of the presence of 
other stations at certain 
settings but they are not 
distracting. One advan- 
tage of the straight 
circuit is that the high 
note cut-off is not so 
low as with the usual 
run of superhets, and 
consequently quality is 
improved ; one notes also a lower background noise to music 
ratio. Particularly is this appreciated when traversing the 18-50 
meter waveband. The little extra amplification here is well worth 
having ; it makes all the difference on some stations—especially 
one or two of the more distant transmitters—between comfortable 
speaker strength and ’phone reception. However, with quite an 
ordinary aerial and earth system, users will find the overall 


‘* . . . tone that is very refreshing ...” 
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magnification sufficient for the reception at good volume of many 
European as well as some American short-wave stations. 

For a battery set the reproduction is very good ; there is a 
cleanliness of tone that is very refreshing ; deep bass is, of course, 
somewhat restricted but in a receiver of this calibre any extension 
of low frequencies may well introduce other and less desirable 
characteristics ; ¢.g., spurious resonance due to cabinet vibration, 
No ; we prefer it as it is ; clean and undefiled either by appreciable 


‘resonance of either low or high frequency. 


The Pyramid Forty-Minute Needle. Price Is. 6d. for 50 


The first thing noted was the energy which the new type needle 
extracts from the record. Comparison was made with the Embassy 
Radiogram type, a needle the characteristics of which we are 
familiar. This may be classed as a ‘‘ medium ”’ tone needle. 

The new needle, whilst giving rather more volume than the 
Embassy, does not extract quite so much energy as an average 
loud tone needle. Possibly due to difference in length. The latter 
type is shorter. 

The tonal characteristics are very similar to the Embassy ; good 
all round with perhaps a little cleaner and less wiry treble register, 
Although the energy extracted is rather greater, there is no 
corresponding increase in surface noise. At any rate, not to the 
ear. Microscopic inspection of the points of 24 needles taken at 
random from about 200 submitted revealed only one point slightly 
malformed. 


Wear Test 
This was conducted with an ordinary commercial outtit; 
Collaro pick-up and motor with alignment errors as follows: 
12” Diameter 4° 
7” Diameter 1° 
2” Diameter 4° 
One Embassy Radiogram needle and six of the new type were 
used on average 12-inch recordings of H.M.V. and Columbia. 

The Embassy needle was tested first. During the fifth side it 
was evident that wear was becoming acute. Definition suffered 
and surface noise increased. Inspection of the needle point through 
the microscope revealed well formed shoulders. 

The first of the new type needle tested was therefore restricted 
to the playing of five 12-inch sides ; playing time just under twenty 
minutes. No falling off in tone or definition was noticeable ; 
surface noise remaining uniform. Microscope showed point to be 
nicely formed to shape of grooves. No shoulders. 

Second needle played eight 12-inch sides and then put under 
microscope. Playing time 32 minutes. Tone, definition and 
surface noise as with No. 1. Magnified point a little more worn ; 
no shoulders. 

Third needle played ten 12-inch sides and point magnified. 
Playing time 40 minutes. Tone and definition still good ; no 
increase in surface noise. Point about as No. 2. 

Fourth needle played twelve 12-inch sides ; playing time 48 
minutes ; point magnified. Tone and definition still did not show 
signs of deterioration. Faintest suspicion of increase in surface 
noise. Microscope revealed flattened point ; no shoulders. 

Fifth needle played sixteen 12-inch sides. Playing time 63 
minutes. Last inch of sixteenth side played immediately again 
with needle for comparison. Depreciation in quality and definition 
easily detected as was difference in surface noise-to-music ratio. 
Microscope showed hefty pair of shoulders. 

Conclusions : each of the new needles may be used to play twelve 
12-inch record sides (six 12-inch discs both sides) or eight 10-inch 
discs both sides, or roughly 45 minutes playing time, without 
deleterious effect on the records, with consistent quality and 
definition and satisfactory surface noise-to-music ratio. 

It is significant that the makers advise that each needle should 
not be used for more than forty minutes (about five 12-inch 
discs, both sides, or not more than seven 10-inch records both 
sides). 

We have used this new needle over a period of about two 
months and found it completely satisfactory. 
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Trade Winds and Idle Zephyrs 


E.M.I. 


Soon after the beginning of the television test transmissions 
by the B.B.C. on October 5th we were afforded the privilege, 
along with other members of the Press, to see and hear both 
H.M.V. and Marconiphone television receivers in operation. 
The models used were H.M.V., Model goo ; and Marconiphone, 
Model 701, each of which is priced at 120 guineas. Brief details 
of these two models were given on this page in the September 
issue. 

The transmission on each occasion was by the Marconi- 
E.M.I. 405-line interlaced scanning system, which, all things 
considered, was eminently successful. Not more successful, 
however, than the reception. At a distance of three yards from 
the receivers flicker was not discernible and definition was 
satisfactory. There were one or two hitches, such as bad framing, 
which could not be rectified at the receiver end but these periods 
were not of long duration. 

These demonstrations proved conclusively that television is 
entertainment, and they also gave a hint as to what we may 
expect of the television sound transmissions. Both the H.M.V. 
and the Marconiphone instruments exhibited musical charac- 
teristics the like of which we seldom hear from any ordinary 
radio receiver or radiogramophone. They were really out- 
standing. 





Acetate Records 


There is little doubt that the acetate coated disc has established 
itself as a very satisfactory medium for direct recording purposes. 
it is comparatively cheap—the price per ten-inch blank disc 
varies between 1s. 6d. and 3s.—it requires no preparation before 
recording, though a smearing with light oil often ensures a 
smoother and cleaner cut ; and it is ready to be played back 
immediately the last groove has been cut. More important 
still, records can be made which cover a frequency range 
approaching that of normal records and surface noise is usually 
somewhat less. 

During the past month we have heard some really astonishing 
recordings from the Stroud and Levy Recording Studios. For 
example, a Stroud record, transcribed from a promenade concert 
broadcast of the opening movement of Tchaikovsky’s Vo. 1 
Concerto, captured the piano and orchestra and the Queen’s 
Hall atmosphere remarkably well : Levy direct recordings of 
a small swing music combination were not less successful ; the 
transient sounds, brass and piano tone would have done credit 
to a wax recording. And all the discs had a very small surface- 
noise-to-music ratio. 

Both Stroud and Levy records are acetate on an aluminium 
base. Aluminium is not the only basic material used for recording 
blanks. There is one disc—the Simplat, made by the V.G, 
Manufacturing Co. of Willesden—which has a glass base. It 
is black and is about the same thickness as the ordinary com- 
position record, the recording surface in this case being of a 
special form of gelatine. It has the advantage of presenting a 
more even recording surface, and it does not easily warp. 
Naturally it is more fragile than the aluminium base disc but it 
is not more easily fractured than the composition record. We 
have used this type with considerable success on a number of 
occasions. 


Recording Equipment 

We have known of the Dennis Parish recording equipment 
for some considerable time but it was only a week or two ago 
that we had an opportunity of inspecting it and seeing it in 


operation. In general arrangement the equipment is very 
similar to others with which we are acquainted—a transverse 
current microphone on collapsible stand, a three-stage push-pull 
amplifier, a recording machine with play-back pick-up, and a 
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loudspeaker. The recording head is of the usual electro-magnetic 
type using a steel cutter. It differs from the majority of others 
in that it is mounted on a carrying arm similar to an ordinary 
pick-up arm and thus the cutter in its path across the record 
describes an arc. There is no real disadvantage in this so long 
as the error of alignment is kept reasonably low. The tracking 
gear itself is concealed beneath the turntable and is certainly 
one of the most simple and effective devices we have seen, 

Evidently Mr. Parish is interested in other things besides 
recording equipment ; for by way of demonstration he crooned 
into the microphone to his own accompaniment on a guitar 
and the result was a perfectly good acetate (aluminium base) 
record. Here again, the reproduction was a pretty faithful 
image of the original ; guitar and all. 

The complete recording gear costs £45 or it can be obtained 
assembled in one cabinet in superhet all-wave radiogram form 
at 65 guineas. 


G.E.C. Radio Receiver for Schools 


The General Electric Co., Ltd., has just introduced a radio 
receiver specially designed for use in schools and colleges. It 
is equally suitable for installation, also, in hotels, clubs, small 
hospitals, etc. 

The receiver has a four-stage superheterodyne circuit with 
two output pentodes in parallel—a combination which gives 
a good response with adequate selectivity, together with ample 
volume to operate three or four loudspeakers if required. Quality 
of reproduction is the primary consideration, but the receiver 
is capable of providing as wide a range of stations as can be 
relied upon for consistent entertainment at large volume. 

Since the receiver is so designed as to be used as a central 
distribution point to loudspeakers and headphones in different 
parts of a building, no loudspeaker is embodied in the instrument 
itself. This is a point of design that is always desirable in the 
interest of high quality even when the receiver is being used in 
the same room as the loudspeaker ; for while the receiver will 
naturally be placed in the most convenient and accessible position 
for tuning and other adjustment, it is possible to dispose the 
loudspeaker in a different part of the room specially chosen for 
its acoustic advantages. If the receiver is used solely for head- 
phones, as many as 400 pairs can be connected to it. 

The controls of this G.E.C. ‘‘ Universal Superhet”’ are re- 
markably simple. All the principal stations are clearly marked 
on an illuminated dial which is also calibrated in wavelengths, 
and tuning is accomplished simply by turning a pointer to the 
station-name, or the wavelength required. Another control 
adjusts the volume, and a third the tone, to the settings best 
suited to the listeners’ needs, and the remaining control is used 
only to change from the medium to the long waveband. 

Not the least of the advantages of this radio receiver is that 
it may be connected to A.C. or D.C. supplies between 200 and 
250 volts, without any mains adjustment. 

The ‘‘ Universal Superhet ” has been approved by The Central 
Council for School Broadcasting. The price of the receiver 
is £24. 


The ‘ Radio Heart ’’ 


One item of interest omitted from the Radiolympia notes of 
last month concerns the ‘‘ Radio Heart” All-Wave Tuning 
Unit exhibited on the Rothermel stand. We are prompted to 
mention this because of the requests of a number of readers 
for details of a short-wave receiver. 

The “‘ Radio Heart” is not a complete receiver but a com- 
paratively small chassis on which are mounted and connected 
all the necessary parts of an all-wave tuning unit, accurately 
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aligned, to which only the I.F. amplifier and the audio-frequency 
stages need be added to form a complete all-wave receiver. 

The wavebands covered by the unit are: 16.5-52.6 ; 167-555 
and 780-2140 metres. 

Full details, together with a suggested circuit of a complete 
receiver may be had on request to R. A. Rothermel, Ltd., 
Canterbury Road, Kilburn, N.W.6. The price of the “‘ Radio 
Heart ” complete with circular vernier tuning dial is £5 17s. 6d. 


For H.M.V. Dealers 

Apropos the note on television we learn that the Gramophone 
Company Ltd. have furnished two theatres, each with a capacity 
for forty people, at their Clerkenwell Road offices. These, in 
order that H.M.V. dealers may bring prospective buyers of 
H.M.V. television receivers to see and hear practical demonstra- 
tions of the Alexandra Palace transmissions. 


The R.V.W. Record Storage System 

All record systems of classification demand adequate provision 
for the storage of the discs and all storage methods must fulfil at 
least four conditions: they must be dustproof, the records must 
be stored in such a way that chances of warping are minimised, 
any one or series of discs must be easy to locate and extract, and 
the system must provide some automatic and instantaneous 
means of identifying their positions for re-insertion into the 
appropriate envelopes. 

On the face of it, it would seem particularly difficult to devise 
a storage cabinet which fulfils all the conditions, and yet when 
one examines the problem carefully from the practical side it is 
comparatively simple to design a receptacle which will satisfy all 
demands. A case in point (perhaps we should have said “‘ cases ”’ 
is the new R.V.W. record storage cabinet. 

In this, the majority of the records are stored edgewise in stout 
blue manilla envelopes ; we say the majority advisedly because 
every tenth envelope is red. Thus simplifying the location of any 
particular disc. The bottom edge of each envelope is fitted with 
a metal “ skate,”’ which is provided with a protruding lip at the 
rear. The bottom of the storage cabinet is built up in such a way 
as to register with the L shaped envelope, so that when the 
envelope is pulled forward for the extraction of a record the 
lipped skate of the envelope collides with the rebated bottom of 
the cabinet and so prevents the envelope from being completely 
removed from its allotted position. 

That is not all, however ; each envelope is only partly open on 
the front edge and also for a short distance on the top edge, so 
that even a vicious pull at the envelope will not succeed in 
depositing the disc on the floor ; instead the disc rolls forward a 
little with just sufficient protruding out of the envelope to allow 
of its extraction. Then after playing the disc there is the projecting 
envelope simply crying out for its rightful occupant. 

The envelopes are numbered to correspond with an index 
supplied with each cabinet. 

Not the least intriguing part about these R.V.W. storage 
cabinets, is their flexibility: they are available in single rexine- 
covered units to hold 100 discs each which can be built up into 
one large unit as required. They are also obtainable in single 
units up to almost any capacity and in any particular wood and 
design to suit existing furnishing schemes. 

The capacity of every unit, whatever its design, is such that 
the records are packed together just tight enough to minimise 
warping and still at the same time permit easy withdrawal. And 
finally, the cabinets are dustproof. 


For the H.M.V. Gliding Frequency Record 


With the album of Constant Frequency records, mentioned in 
_ the next column, is supplied an Automatic Groove Indicator for 
use with the Gliding Frequency disc DB4037. This enables the 
particular frequency at any part of the record to be determined 
immediately. The indicator is also available separately. Price, 
4s. in case. 
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Constant Frequency Records 


A New Set. H.M.V. DB4033-37 (Album No. 252) 34s. 


In the May, 1936, issue (p. 536) details were given of a Sound 
Demonstration record (H.M.V. DB4033). This has now been 
included in an album (No. 252) along with four other 12-in. 
discs on which there are recorded bands of various frequencics 
between 25 and 8,500 cycles. 


Here are the details :— 


Zero Level=t1cm./sec. 
curate to + 0.2 db. 


R.M.S. Velocity. Levels ac- 

Side 3 :—From 8,500 cycles at intervals of 500 (i.e., 8,000, 7,500, 
7,000 and so on) down to 4,500 cycles. Each band is 
recorded 10 db. above zero. 


Side 5 :—From 2,000 cycles in steps of 200 down to goo cycles 
Recording level, 10.5 db. above zero. 


Side 6:—From 850 cycles in steps of 50 down to 500 cycles. 
Recording level 10.5 db. above zero. 


Side 7:—From 400 cycles in steps of 25 down to 275 cycles. 
Recording level, 10.5 db. above zero. 


Side 8:—From 250 cycles down to 100 cycles. The first step 
is from 250 to 225 and thereafter in steps of 20 cycles 
The recording level on this side varies at differen: 
frequencies between 10.5 db. above zero at 250 cycles 
to 5 db. above zero at 100 cycles. 


Side 9:—This contains ten bands, the outer and inner bands 
have unmodulated grooves for the purpose of judging 
the intensity and frequency of surface noise; and 
the remaining eight bands are of frequencies between 
go and 25 cycles, in steps of ten cycles excepting 
the last two bands which are of 30 and 25 cycles. 
The recording level is different for each frequency 
from + 3.0 db. to — 0.6 db. 


Side 10 :—Contains a Gliding Frequency from 8,500 cycles down 
to 25 cycles, with unmodulated grooves on the outer 
and inner portions of the disc. 

With the album is supplied a special groove indicator 
and a stroboscopic disc designed to indicate 78 r.p.m. 
with a mains supply of 50 cycles periodicity. 

The many uses to which these discs can be put need not be 
enumerated here (the leaflet issued with the album gives a few 
examples), but the fact that the recording level is more uniform 
than on the previous H.M.V. constant frequency records will be 
appreciated since the necessary corrections are fewer, and on the 
higher frequencies, particularly, one is able to get a much more 
direct and accurate aural comparison because the recording level 
is the same for each band. 





NEEDLES THAT DO NOT INJURE THE RECORD 
BEST FOR RADIOGRAMS 


There are no needles quite as good as B.C.N.’s 


Round, Non-Metallic Gramophone Needles. 
Electric Pick-up, Acoustic and New Emerald 
Full-Tone Needles, 2s. per packet. 
Packets of Radio and Emerald containing 
two Steel Caps for use with Needle Armature 
“ Pick-ups,” 2s, per packet. 


THE POPULAR B.C.N. 
3s. 6d. each 


Trade Terms. Showcards and leaflets supplied through any 
Wholesale House or by 
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WADDON FACTORY ESTATE, STAFFORD ROAD, CROYDON 
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SECOND 


BERLIOZ’S “ FANTASTIC ” 
H.M.V. D2044-9. Symphony Orchestra (Monteux). 36s. 


Columbia L1708-13. London Symphony Orchestra (Wein- 
gartner). 36s. 

Coiumbia LX372-7. Paris, Orchestre Symphonique (Meyro- 
witz). 36s. 

There are in foreign lists one or two discs of odd movements, but 
as readers will remember, these Second Reviews do not aim to go 
outside sets that are at present in the English catalogues, and that 
have come to us in the ordinary way for review. The old Wein- 
gartner was a favourite of mine, as indeed, this conductor always 
is, for wisdom and clarity that allow you to form as clear a 
judgment of the work as any conductor does. Among the many 
cross-divisions of music-lovers, there will always be one in which 
A likes to have the music let alone, and B likes things to happen 
to it. It is partly a matter of experience: the better you know the 
music, the less, I think, you want “ readings’: all you want is 
to be reminded of the sounds, and then you can do the rest. The 
other kind of person, either from shortness of experience, or, more 
likely, from temperament, wants more done for him. Broadly 
speaking, though I like to hear in a “‘ reading ”’ the things that I 
happen to find most true, I am an A man, willing to hear many 
aspects of truth so long as they all keep within my particular 
conception of its scope. But how is one to explain, for each work, 
just what one conceives that scope to be ? One can only generalise, 
and hope that patient readers who have followed these reviews 
for a few years will have got a clear enough idea of the writing 
animal to enable them to distinguish him from others: whether 
to his advantage or his doom, let us not too closely inquire. It is 
new readers that one has to think hardest about. They are always 
coming on, and we are perhaps apt to forget that habits of mind 
and musicianship in a reviewer that are by now familiar enough 
to the old hands may be to them matters for occasional puzzle- 
ment—as when, for instance, things that have been often discussed 
are summarized or swiftly run over, without all the argument, 
the ifs and buts, that from time to time have safeguarded rashness 
and (one hopes) made the reviewer, followed over the years, 
seem a more reasonable creature than the casual phrase, without 
all the background, may appear to show him. That is the eternal 
problem of all who work for a public that is bound to be changing, 
and that, as to 99 per cent. of it, the worker never can see, hear, 
feel, touch or fully know. A queer, fascinating occupation ! 

If I dared, how nice it would be to start a little fire about the 
Russian balleting of the Fantastic. A bigger one has raged in 
several journals, as you know. I have seen it but once ; it needs 
more than one visit. With a few reservations, I enjoyed it 
immensely: the work seems to cry out for eye-startling, as well 
as ear-besieging. And there is that lovely scene in the fields, for 
those who don’t much care for the ferocity of the youth’s delirium. 
The March was terrific—bating the comic judges. Anyway, the 
ballet was exciting, and really exciting experiences are so rare 
nowadays. Even if they shock us a little, what harm ? Those who 
dislike the idea can always come back to the pure milk (I should 
say, heady wine) of the symphony: which, maybe, it is about time 
I did 


Of these three sets (CN is the newer, CO the older, Col.), 
CO is mild and mellow, and CN and H show the effect of new 


recording : just a wee bit of tartness, but bigger volume. H is a 
happy medium. On the whole, the bass balance seems best in 
CN, and I slightly prefer the string tone too. The Ball, in CN, has 
a brighter bustle but no suaver grace than CO. The H strings 
are a bit big for the rest, and the spirit rather more vigorous and 
less subtle. In the Country scene, H’s solos are less delicate than 
the others, but all the records are pleasing. The thunder, in CN, 
is clearest, but most folk cannot expect ever to make out all the 
chords, I think. I don’t believe I ever have. In the March, H’s 
drums are biggest, CN’s purest. H is less hefty, rather more 
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mysteriously menacing. But the clang of CN in the loudest part, 
and its string bite, should perhaps win. CO is naturally dated, 
when it comes to volume. The march may be liked rather coarse- 
cut. The Witches’ Sabbath is never quite as wild as the score leads 
one to expect. CO is beautifully sweet-toned, but we enjoy the 
new vigour of CN, though the tone is not so kind to my ear. A 
little extra weight in the bass of CN over H is but a small point. 
I prefer CN’s bell. At the end, who has it ? Possibly CN for 
solidity, H for blaze. I reckon it a close call. If one must decide, 
perhaps CN: but you would be best pleased if you could hear 
both. 

THE FRANCK SYMPHONY 
Decca-Polydor CA8128-31. Lamoureux (Wolff). 16s. 
Columbia 9902-7. Paris Conservatoire (Gaubert). 24s. 
H.M.V. D1404-8. Philadelphia (Stokowski). 30s. 


To anyone who likes full analysis, both of technique and spirit, 
or who would like to know what a fairly close scrutiny is like, I 
strongly recommend Professor Shera’s article on this work in the 
Musical Times, April and May, 1936. It is far fuller than anything 
I should reasonably in these pages attempt, being written for 
professional musicians—or rather, spoken, for it was a lecture. 
Laymen may be interested to see the kind of analysis that is part 
of the musician’s daily work, and to reflect that, minute and 
difficult as it may seem, it is perfectly straightforward to him, 
every detail being of importance in complete appreciation ; and 
far from being dry, it is, of course, full of meat and juice and high 
pleasure. But there are obvious limitations to the process, in these 
pages, and readers may be assured of my doing my best to think 
for them, not simply of my own pleasure. They will not mind my 
occasionally stressing the truths that, while no amount of analysis 
is likely to make a person fit for great music unless heaven has 
beneficently decreed that he shall be fitable, there is nothing like 
analysis to improve musicianship and deepen appreciation, once 
the capacity to open the heart to greatness has been proved : and 
that holds good for both professional and layman. 

Of these three recordings, there is a_ striking difference 
in the number of sides, Wolff requiring only eight (4, 2, 2) to 
Gaubert’s eleven (5, 3, 3: Duparc fill-up), and Stokowski’s ten 
(4, 3, 3). Decca-Polydor (call it D) has the biggest but the least 
clarified, distinctive tone ; Columbia (C) is big enough, and the 
reading is solid: less temperamental than Stokowski’s (H) ; but 
his recorded tone in this oldish set is somewhat slighter, notably 
in the strings. (I see the Encyclopedia of Recorded Music says that a 
Phily re-recording is “‘ in preparation.”’) Stokowski, remarkable 
man though he is, has often rather too much “‘ temperament ” for 
me. Of the second theme (me, fah, soh, lah, lah, me) I like best 
Gaubert’s light, sensitive and not languishing treatment. Beneath 
Franck’s mysticism there is the strength of naivety. The difficulty 
for some people is to accept his simple-mindedness, his mysticism 
and what may perhaps be called, not too harshly, the strain of 
coarseness in him, along with his organistic effects (compare 
Bruckner, another who was a bit too much tied by the leg to his 
instrument). Also, Franck was not a German: perhaps we know 
too much of German religiosity and true mysticism, and not 
enough of any other kind. It seems a danger, in this work, to let 
any kind of languishing creep in; but I admit the difficulty of 
excluding the word “ sentimental” from a full description of 
Franck. 

In the second movement, the plaintive cor anglais is best in H. 
The effect of uplifted lightness again pleases me, in C ; H seems 
rather heavy here, but the feeling can be laid on fairly strongly 
without danger. There are some nice moments in: D, the body of 
tone being full if a little thick. In the Finale, I like best C’s bright 
conviction, though the pace is deliberate. D’s blaze is biggest 
tonally, but least inspiring in rhythm, in which element the 
reading is rather low all through. At present, then, I prefer C. 


W. R.A, 
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beer issue by Columbia of the Hon. W. Brownlow’s record 
of ‘* Ballads of Yesterday ” will attract the attention of most 
readers of “C.C.,” if only because the ballads chosen are 
selected from the compositions of Guy d’Hardelot, whose in- 
timate connection with the Golden Age and its artists is one 
of the facts of musical history. But as to the commercial 
expediency of “‘ flogging a dead horse,” time will show: I had 
thought that the ballad had been killed by the ridicule of too 
rigid high-brows who could not, or would not, distinguish 
between good ballads and bad, and that the mangled remains 
had been flung to the jazz band leaders to play with. However, 
I hope that the corpse is sufficiently dead for disinterment. If 
the time is ripe, the importance of separating the ballads of 
the calibre of The Devout Lover and of the great ballad-mongers 
of the early nineteenth century from the worthless trash that 
was so quickly done to death in the immediate pre-war period 
need not be stressed: there must always be a public for such 
grand old stuff as Bonnie Mary of Argyll, My Pretty Fane, I'll sing 
thee Songs of Araby, The Night has a Thousand Eyes, and even for 
the maltreated and much abused Because, if singers can be found 
to treat them with becoming respect and sing them with taste 
and restraint. 

Despite a somewhat facile style, Guy d’Hardelot turned out 
much that was beautiful and sincere, and Mr. Brownlow’s 
record, which is admirably sung, fairly teems with melody 
and with memories. 


ISS INA SOUEZ’S letter in last month’s GRAMOPHONE has 
interested me very much; and as Miss Souez is, to my 
immense gratification, a reader of “‘ C.C.,” I will try to explain 
here that if I appeared to compare Mme. Nordica unfavourably 
with Mme. Litvinne, or indeed to compare them at all, the 
fault lay in my own singular and ill-balanced style. I was, 


in fact, speaking only of a single example of Nordica’s records, 
which, as I said, I did not like ; but I did not intend that that 
dislike should carry with it any further implications. The 
matter might well end here ; but as Miss Souez has, on quite 
logical grounds, challenged Litvinne’s claim to the highest 
honours of her profession, I think we might follow the point 


a little further. For reasons which I will explain in a minute, 
it is unlikely that there is any considerable number of people 
who can say at first-hand experience which, if either, was the 
greater singer of the two ; so it may be admissible to quote one 
of these, herself a great artist of the same period, who has told 
me that both were absolutely first-rate singers. (The comparative 
neglect of Litvinne by the commentators referred to may be 
due to the fact that she sang very little in this country, her great 
fame being gained on the Continent, out of the hearing of English 
audiences and critics, but where she gained the important 
distinction of “ Soloist to His Imperial Majesty the Czar of 
Russia,” an honour not lightly bestowed, and hardly on “ lesser 
stars.” Her few and scattered engagements in London averaged 
barely one year over a matter of ten years, and seem to have 
been largely in the nature of last-minute engagements, in which 
the cachet of her name was relied upon to offset the waning 
of her powers. 

However interesting these speculations may be, I must 
endeavour to keep in mind that the point of this discussion is 
not really Mme. Litvinne’s alleged inferiority, but Mme Nordica’s 
greatness. This, as I hope that Miss Souez is now convinced, 
is not in dispute: but as the “ red herring ”’ has been trailed, 
I have not had the strength of mind to ignore it, and I must 
further add that I do not accept the equivocal opinion 
attributed to one of the eminent critics of a morning daily paper 
that Litvinne was “ one of the greatest of the lesser stars ”— 
a purely relative pronouncement which, taken by itself, means 
nothing whatever, and depends for its interpretation upon the 
point of view, the field of vision, and the standards of the time 
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to. which it referred. If these fine distinctions were to be carried 
out to their logical conclusion, if any could exist, we should 
soon be in a pretty muddle. 

Among foreigners I find that Litvinne is in no need of cham. 
pions, and that her admirers pay as much tribute to the breadth 
and sweep of her acting as to the beauty of her voice and the 
grandeur of her technique. I have heard musicians and artists 
of high standing, who have known all these people well, speak 
of her as an artist in the royal line, dismissing as beneath dis- 
cussion the suggestion that she was a “ lesser star,” whatever 
that expression may mean. The fact is that Litvinne, probably 
through bad management or lack of wire-pullers, never estab- 
lished herself with the Covent Garden hierarchy, and the opera- 
going public have drawn inaccurate conclusions. 

I will end this apologia as I began it, by assuring Miss Souez 
that I had intended no comparison whatever. I have not 
heard Nordica’s record of Suicidio ; and although I once had a 
seat booked to hear the prima donna in La Gioconda, the per- 
formance was called off, and I never again had an opportunity. 
Personally, I find much to admire in Litvinne’s Fonotipia 
record of Voi lo sapete, though I fear that its unfortunate attack 
of ‘‘ microphone fright ” (really due to a damp fibre), must have 
prejudiced many who might otherwise have admired it also. 

Since the foregoing went to the printer, the not unexpected 
news of Félia Litvinne’s death has been made public ; and thus 
passes yet another of the famous singers who flourished in the 
days when the art of song raised its greatest servants to the 
highest honours that Royalty, Society, and popular acclamation 
had to offer. This privileged band was a small one, even then ; 
but Litvinne was one of them. 


FTER much negotiation, I have effected an exchange 

which has brought into my collection one of the greatest 
treasures that can fall to a collector. This is a superb copy 
of Guerrina Fabbri’s Rondo, in Italiana in Algieri, a twelve- 
inch red label record of 1904, erroneously referred to in ‘‘ C.C.” 
last year as Cenerentola. 

Exactly why this will cause a thrill of some sort to most 
collectors in whom the romance of great singing is tied up with 
the history of the gramophone is not easy to explain. The 
too obvious reply that we older ones are naturally interested 
in the old discs whose histories we remember does not meet the 
point, because the younger collectors feel much the same about 
them ; and while admitting that these younger collectors are 
often more catholic and liberal in their outlook than are some 
of us, this fact does seem to dilute their reverence for the real 
old treasures. 

Contrary to my first impressions, it appears that Fabbri made 
a big success at her début in London, on the occasion of Jean 
de Reszke’s tenor début before an English audience in 1887, 
receiving a generous share of the eulogy which was bestowed 
upon that historic performance. Nevertheless, there were in 
those days, no less than in the present, those who seemed to think 
it their duty to conduct a sort of “ witch hunt ”’ among singers 
possessing vibrant voices, and then accuse them of a horrid tremolo. 

The correspondence and debate on vibrato and tremolo which 
was conducted in THE GRAMOPHONE early this year may have 
done something to save the fair fame of Conchita Supervia, 
as the records of de Lucia have done for that wholly admirable 
tenor, and as Fabbri’s long-lost record may be expected to do 
for her: for it must be placed upon record that both Fabbri 
and de Lucia were “ smelt out”’ by no less a “‘ witch doctor ” 
than Mr. Klein—which was curious. Readers of Klein’s later 
books will remember that he claimed, perhaps implicitly, to 
have been the means of engaging Battistini for Augustus Harris 
in 1887, when the baritone, who had been only partially successful 
at Covent Garden under Gye’s regime four years earlier, was 
singing in Madrid. We know that Harris took Klein to Madrid 
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The sounder your judgement 


the more enthusiastic your verdict! 





Far ahead of its contemporaries, this new McMichael radiogram will 
delight all who appreciate an original and practical design. The 
acoustically perfect reproduction on both radio and records by the 
concert-type speaker ...the famous McMichael Giant Tuning Dial, 
now conveniently placed inside the cabinet lid with station names right 
in front of your eyes . . . the high-fidelity pick-up and aigidorers electric 
motor ... are features that have been praised by the most 

critical. Tn keeping with its outstanding quality and reli- 

ability are the powerful 8-stage A.C. superhet circuit and the 

compact modern cabinet of selected walnut and Macassar 

ebony. In every detail McMichael 266 is the instrument for 

the connoisseur. 
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McMICHAEL 


MODEL 366 
Send a card for details to McMichael Radio Ltd., Slough, Bucks 





THE ARISTOCRAT OF NEEDLES” | tHe MELTROPE TRACKING UNIT—12/6 


GOLDEN PYRAMID 


i E E BLE Ss The success of Home Recording depends almost 
entirely upon the efficiency of the tracking unit. 

Your records are worthy of This Meltrope Model, designed and tested with 

good Needles. Only “Golden meticulous care, can be relied on to produce the 

Pyramid” Needles will give best results. 

you perfest reproduction. May we send you our latest 


Sensibly packed, too! Simply 
tile the pyramid and there’s neal ‘aa? 


your needle. 


eceaa AMPLIFIERS L? 


_ PYRAMID 1/6 neeoies BILLET RD., WALTHAMSTOWV, E.17 


ach Needle plays several records. 


THE BRITISH NEEDLE CO. LTD., Argosy Works, Redditch TELEPHONE: LARKSWOOD 2244 
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Why 
Handmade ? 


i‘ you apply this question to an Acoustic Gramo- 
phone, the continued existence and success of the 
“Expert’’ is in itself a full and complete answer. 
To the big mass-production factory, the acoustic 
gramophone is ‘‘dead,’’ and being no longer a 
“commercial proposition’’ it no longer interests 
the “Big Firms.’’ The “Expert’’ never has been 
a ‘“‘commercial proposition,’’ it has always been, 
and still is, “‘ the realisation of an ideal.’’ It appeals 
to the limited few, but its sales are just as big 
to-day as they were when it was first introduced, 
early in 1930. | know that if your main interest is 
Record and not Radio reproduction, you will in the 
end buy an “Expert ’’ Acoustic Gramophone, and 
am quite content to “leave it at that.’’ 


... now apply this same 
handmade superiority to- 


the purchase of a Radio Set or a Radiogramophone. 
Do you want to be dictated to by the big manu- 
facturers, are you content to buy exactly the same 
model and to get exactly the same “ quality,’’ or 
lack of it, as “the man next door’’? Why not 
order an “Expert ’’ handmade Radio Set or Radio- 
gramophone, with cabinet work to your own design, 
capable of a “quality performance ’’ that no mass- 
production outfit can ever hope to equal? Tell me 
your exact requirements, allow me to quote, you 
will find the cost of an handmade outfit far less 
than you imagine. It does not matter if your 
electric mains are A.C. or D.C., or even if you are 
not on the mains at all, by having your outfit 
handmade you can get “quality results’’ at a 
reasonable price. Good workmanship cannot be 
hurried, place your orders in good time. Cash or 
privately arranged Deferred Payments. 


Lic<~¢y 


TELEPHONE: GERRARD 3632 
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The Gramophone Shop 
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to get his opinion of Battistini and others who had been recom- 
mended to him by the maestro Mancinelli, who was musical 
director at the Opera House in that city, after arranging a con- 
tract with the de Reszkes in Paris on the way. Exactly what 
happened there is not very clear, but in view of everything it 
seems probable that by the time they arrived the engagements 
of Battistini, Fabbri, de Lucia, and the soprano Kupfer-Berger 
were already practically concluded by the masterful Mancinelli, 
who was also engaged by Harris for Drury Lane. It seems un- 
likely that Klein would have recommended the engagements of 
two artists whom he was afterwards to damn with faint praise, 
and a soprano who appears to have been a complete frost ! 
‘Thus Battistini is left. . . . I wish that Mr. Klein could have 
taken part in the debate I have mentioned, especially on the 
pcint so appositely made by Mme. Eames and Mme. de Lussan 
when these two distinguished ladies identified a true vibrato 
with timlre and temperament—qualities which were less appre- 
ciated in England and America than on the Continent. Mr. 
Klein’s great experience, be it remembered, was based upon 
the English and American Opera Houses, and I feel that had 
his star led him more to the Opera Houses of Europe, he might 
have presented us with a different set of values altogether. 

Mme. Fabbri returned to London in 1891, when she sang 
Le Cenerentola and Orfeo in Lago’s season at the Shaftesbury ; 
and the possession of her record of 1904 provides valuable evidence 
o: her behalf that, as a contralto or mezzo coloratura, she was 
an artist of rare merit, with a rich and resonant voice, a firm 
timbre, a commanding, in fact a majestic, manner, and a control 
of breath and production which leaves the listener in no doubt 
about her place among the great contraltos. It may be objected 
that this is too much praise to give on the evidence of a single 
record ; but it should be borne in mind that the early records, 
if they sometimes understated an artist’s powers, never over- 
stated them, and that style, phrasing, and general intelligence 
were then, as now, faithfully reproduced. 

Only two out of a possible seven of her records were tried 
in England, about the same time as the now exceedingly rare 
issues by Gemma Bellincioni, Kashmann, Albani, and 
Campanari, so it is certain that the pundits of Maiden Lane 
considered her an artist of the highest credentials whose ex- 
cellence deserved the notice of our public. 

Through writing the name of Gemma Bellincioni I am 
reminded that I referred some months ago to that lady’s alleged 
repudiation of her G. & T. records; and now I find evidence 
of another Bellincioni—Bianca, to wit—and I am just wondering 
whether there may have been any confusion. Unfortunately 
I cannot put my hand on the reference. My record by Gemma 
is, naturally, one of my greatest prizes, and one for which I have 
to thank the liberal-mindedness of Mr. Robert Bauer of Milan, 
who is, I understand, making history in the literal as well as 
in the figurative sense in the record-collecting sphere. I think 
we are likely to hear more of this anon. 


HOPE that every reader of these notes who listened to the 

B.B.C.’s ‘‘ Scrapbook for 1901 ”’—one of those programmes 
which goes far to persuade us that broadcasting has its uses 
after all—felt the same thrill of delight that I experienced on 
hearing our old friend Ben Davies, when, in that silvery ringing 
timbre of his speaking voice which is such a delight to the ear, 
spoke of the old-time ballad, of Tosti, and of Queen Victoria. 
And with what consummate art he sang Tosti’s For Ever and 
Jor Ever, into which he introduced a feat of phrasing that fairly 
took away my breath (especially as Ben seemed to have so much 
to spare !), and which was one of the most graceful demonstra- 
tions of the purest bel canto that we could have hoped to hear 
to-day. I think it is many years since I have heard from a 
living singer a phrase of such length, steadiness, and sweetness 
of tone, and which challenged in expressiveness and technique 
the lovely singing of de Lucia in his prime. 

(By the way, Ben Davies and de Lucia were great friends, 
and on one occasion sang Tosti’s Serenata arranged for them 
as a duet by Alberto Randegger.) 
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In the same programme was included Charles Bignell’s 
immensely popular music-hall song What ho! She bumps, which 
became one of the many meaningless but universal catchwords 
of the period. Unfortunately they got the tune all wrong, 
which was unnecessary, as there was at least one Berliner record 
extant which could have spoken with authority. 


MONG the more notable recent finds have been a second 

known copy of Maurel’s Chanson de Printemps, which passed 
quickly enough through my hands into the rapidly expanding 
collection of J. H. M. (Wallsend); and a nice copy of 
Sammarco’s ten inch Prologo of 1902, which I have annexed. 
Contrary to my expectations, this is a very fine record—abbre- 
viated, of course, but very forward, clear, and quite characteristic 
of Sammarco’s famous interpretation. 

A. A. T. (Ruislip) is naturally much elated with his find of 
a G. & T. Roméo Waltz by Suzanne Adams, the first disc by 
this artist to come to light for a very long while. He finds 
both voice and recording fully up to the high expectations that 
our previous eulogies had raised. The freshness and warmth 
of her voice and the almost ridiculous ease of her execution, 
added to her beautiful and gracious stage presence made her 
the true and living embodiment of the many lovely heroines 
she so delightfully represented. 

And speaking of Suzanne Adams, H. R. (Copenhagen) sends 
the interesting news that he has found an unnamed Columbia 
disc of the early ‘“‘ Grand Opera ” series, of La ci darem, which 
the voice of the announcer describes as sung by Signor de Bassini 
and ‘“‘ Miss Adams” (sic). H. R. is convinced that he has 
discovered a hitherto unheard-of record by the famous soprano— 
perhaps a trial record which was never issued—but as I am 
promised an opportunity of hearing it for myself before very 
long, I shall hope, despite the rather ambiguous announcement, 
to be able to find unmistakable proof that H. R.’s opinion is 
correct. 


SHOULD be greatly interested to hear from any collector 
who may possess a record by the once eminent French tenor 
Victor Capoul, who sang at both the great London Opera 
Houses from 1871 to 1879. Such a disc would be worthy to 
rank with those of Maurel, Lassalle, Albani, and E. de Reszke, 
as recalling the earliest period of Grand Opera within gramo- 
phonic memory. As is the way with French music and French 
artists, he seems to have been more respected in his native land 
than in England, where his style was considered exaggerated, 
both in singing and acting. This would make it doubly inter- 
esting to hear a record of his, and to understand what it was 
that was regarded as exaggeration in those days. Our prized 
records of Maurel and Albani are particularly valuable in this 
respect, as showing a certain amount of exaggeration in manner, 
which would be consistent enough with the traditional address 
to the audience from the footlights—a tradition of which I, 
for one, regret the passing, as being at least preferable to so much 
stage “* business,” which is so irritating when one would like to 
be able to listen to the music without having to wonder what 
on earth it is that is going on. 

I have no information even of the titles which Capoul sang 
for the French Odeon and Fonotipia Companies ; nor have 
I yet heard of the existence of a record, though I have an auto- 
graph of his which I discovered among some of Mme. d’Hardelot’s 
papers. Perhaps G. F. (Paris) can tell us something ? 


NOTHER pleasant experience for which I have to thank 
the “ wireless,” and which was due to a random turning 
of the switch in a moment of idleness, was the singing of 


Rose Bampton, whom I heard in the full stride of the 
sweeping phrases of Verdi’s Pace, pace, mio Dio, which she 
was executing with power, sweetness, and unmistakable 
authority. I mention this here because it sounded to 
me uncommonly like great singing, which is one of 
our primary concerns. I wonder which Company will record 
her. 
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Operatic Records 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

I notice that your correspondent Mr. P. B. Carnara in his 
article, ‘‘ Operatic Records,” writes of the duet from Act IV 
of La Forza del Destino by Pertile and Franci (H.M.V., DB1219) : 
** This one . . . easily takes pride of place.”” On the other hand, 
Mr. J. V. L. Godefroy, in the May issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
writes of the same duet: ‘‘ I would wish for no other version of 
this duet than the wonderful record by Martinelli and De Luca,” 
and adds that Pertile and Franci cannot compare with them. 

Such diametrically opposite views are interesting but confusing. 
I wonder what the opinions of other readers are. Personally I 
plump for the Martinelli-De Luca record, and if Martinelli is 
capable of singing to-day as well as this record suggests, he must 
surely be our greatest operatic tenor. I think the absence of 
further records by this great artist is regrettable and can only 
hope that he will record again soon. I think the Editor—a long 
time ago—likened his singing on electric records to a grand 
piano being carried upstairs, but I heartily disagree with him 
and I have no doubt there are plenty more who do. 

Birkenhead. FRANK Mopern. 


Another Find 
To the Editor of Tue GRAMOPHONE. 


In return for Mr. Richardson’s commendation of the Parlo- 
phone record of Mozart’s Rondo in A in the September issue 
of Tue GramMopuHone, I should like to suggest to him the Decca 
records of Mozart’s Concerto in A (Kéchel No. 414, Decca Nos. 
K772-4), or simply the First Movement, contained on both sides 
of the first record ; at 2s. 6d., too! No great depth in the music, 
perhaps, but what grace, what perfection ! J. W. 


Kirsten Flagstad 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

I note what you say re the Kirsten Flagstad records in Sep- 
tember Editorial. They certainly do not justify the sensation 
caused by this artist at Covent Garden this year. Possibly 
they were made long before the voice attained its full beauty. 
The cases of rehashed records are becoming more numerous, 
for instance the first Grace Moore records (Terrible). Even the 
lovely Tiana Lemnitz And if Clouds record was issued originally 
at 3s. 6d., and as soon as the artist became popular, the label 
was changed and a further 6d. charged. I do not think this 
kind of thing is quite fair. 

Doncaster. Joun RicHARDsON. 
Things | Have NOT Seen at Radiolympia 

To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 


I was very interested to read the letter from E. R. Elkan, 
headed “ Things I have not seen at Radiolympia,” in the October 
issue, and I quite agree with most of his remarks, as I find 
the same lack of provision for the record connoisseur as he does, 
but may I suggest that one or two items which he mentions 
need not inconvenience one quite so much as he states. 

Firstly, in regard to speed variation when using two turntables, 
I find myself that if both are kept running throughout a per- 
formance, and are first sychronized, no audible change of pitch 
occurs when passing from one to the other. Both motors are 
— make and model, although mounted in separate 
cabinets. 


Secondly, Mr. Elkan refers to changing over from one pick-up 
to the other, and states that this “ requires the operator to 
control four gadgets with two hands,” but I submit that, from 
my own fairly lengthy experience of such operating, this is not 
necessary, and perhaps I may outline briefly the method I adopt, 
with 98 per cent. successful results. 

In the first place I do not “ fade in” (or out) at all, both 
pick-ups being furnished with their own volume controls, which 
are connected as a mixer in the manner shown in “‘ Gramophoncs, 
Acoustic and Radio.” 

The controls are pre-set at equivalent volume levels, and 
although one of my pick-ups is a moving-iron and the other a 
crystal (I have so far been unable to afford a second crystal), 
and the volume controls of very different values, I find they work 
together admirably, without any interference. 

From the above information it will be realised that, both 
turntables running, all the operator has to do is to start the other 
pick-up at the appropriate moment, and lift off the first one 
shortly after, and I find that I soon get to know exactly the 
moment at which to allow pick-up No. 2 to proceed, so that 
an unbroken change results, usually without any listener being 
aware of the change, unless they have been watching me. I 
agree that this could be made much easier if the unrecorded 
grooves could be distinguished in some way, as Mr. Elkan suggests, 
and I see no insuperable difficulty in doing so. 

Regarding the point that the operator is bound to miss part 
of the music, I quite agree, but I find that when I play my records 
alone I do not miss so much, although I have been known to 
completely miss a change! 

I have spent many hours trying to think out some gadget 
for giving a warning such as Mr. Elkan suggests, but so far 
without success, and my latest idea is a possible adaptation of 
the device used by the B.B.C., which automatically lifts the 
pick-up at any predetermined groove. 

Regarding a stop-watch, I bought one for the purpose of 
timing my records, but found the ticking unbearable during the 
music, so I abandoned it in favour of the purely ‘ human” 
method, which, I freely admit, could be considerably assisted 
were a suitable device on the market. 


Lacock, Wilts. B. T. Cooke. 


Readers, Please ! 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


May I, through your columns, request the assistance of your 
readers over a little matter ? Having practically nothing but 
operatic music in my collection, I feel that I should like to get 
to know more about chamber music, but do not know where 
to begin. If any of your readers would care to suggest a list 
of a dozen or so Quartets, Quintets, Trios, etc., in order of merit 
—from the point of view of one who wishes to enter the realms 
of a practically new sphere—I should be very greatly indebted 
to them. 


Altrincham. G. C. Simpson. 


To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 


I write in the hope that some one of your readers may be able 
to supply the words of the following songs: 
(a) A group of folk-songs in German by Maria Ivogun 
on DA4402 (H.M.V.). 
(5) Love’s Wisdom, sung by Victoria Hopper on B8249 
(H.M.V.). 
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Mr. Leslie Cave, who complains about over-loud recordings 
in your August issue, might be interested to learn that my fibres 
and a little graphite have conquered (but twice only) Bach’s 
“ Little”? Fugue in G minor, as recorded by Stokowski. I sym- 
pathize with Mr. Cave: I find myself regarding this record as 
a needle- and machine-tester instead of as a source of musical 
pleasure. 

I proffer another request, arising from the fact that, since no 
local dealers (except the Victor-H.M.V. agents in a small way) 
carry stocks of any but cheap records, I have for years relied 
entirely and, I must say, with good results on your columns 
for guidance in importing records. May I hope that Mr. 
Roger Wimbush will publish some time or other a list of really 
good song recordings in English ? There seems to be a dearth 
of such. I cannot see why this should be so. In Jamaica we 
have a proverb which runs: “ Every John-crow t’ink ’im pickney 
(—offspring) white” ; that is, people rate their own products 
most highly of all. Don’t you English? 

Jamaica. A. B. CUNNINGHAM. 
P.S.—The original German words for (a) are required.—A. B. C. 


Attaboy 
To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Whilst agreeing with a great deal of Mr. Moore Orr’s in- 
teresting letter in the October number, especially with his 
opinions on piano recording, I disagree very strongly with him 
about recent orchestral recordings by H.M.V. and Columbia, 
particularly the recording of the Dvorak Fourth Symphony. It 
seems to me that this recording, and the recent recording of 
the Brahms’s Second Piano Concerto to give another example, are 
both highly unsatisfactory because, unless reproduced in a 
large reverberant studio or hall, they sound quite unnatural, 
either due to lack of reverberation in the studio, or to placing 
the microphone too close, or to both these causes. 

It seems to me that the nearest approach to ideal orchestral 
reproduction may be heard in a good broadcast from the Queen’s 
Hall, and the H.M.V. records of the Sibelius Second Symphony 
can bear comparison with such a broadcast, as can the Columbia 
recording of Tchaikovsky’s Romeo and Juliet by the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw Orchestra, and many of the early electrical 
recordings of the London Symphony Orchestra by H.M.V., 
despite their limitations, whereas the Czech records cannot. 
To many others beside me the concert hall ‘‘ atmosphere ”’ is 
a far more necessary condition for good recording of a large 
orchestra than the possibly clearer definition of individual 
instruments obtainable by close microphone placing in a com- 
paratively dead studio. The superb Walkiire records of the 
Vienna Philharmonic surely shew the superiority of concert 
hall recordings. Cannot the recording companies give us 
more such records, with true reproduction of the usually in- 
audible percussion instruments ? 

Belfast. R. S. C. Grunpy. 
Litvinne or Nordica? 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Although I have yet to hear the Liebestod recordings as sung 
by either Nordica or Litvinne, or for that matter by Flagstad 
on stage or record (and therefore I cannot judge them for 
myself), I am somewhat surprised that none of your correspon- 
dents have mentioned the Telefunken recording (fairly recent, 
I believe) of Gertrud Bindernagel of the Berlin State Opera. 
I am fully prepared to believe that Flagstad would sing it better, 
but her record of Brunnhilde’s Battle-cry (from Act II “ Die 
Walkiire ”’) put me in full agreement with the many who have 
disappointedly realised that the perfection of this voice cannot 





be captured by mere wax. At the next opportunity I propose 
hearing this singer, but at present, in view of the comparative 
failure of her records, Bindernagel’s disc seems to be the most 
satisfactory I have yet heard. Here is the rather frightening 
nervous passion of the Liebestod being given full rein by a voice 
that, while it occasionally shows signs of strain, has the vocal 
loveliness of Flagstad and the expressive range of Leider. 
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On the reverse is a passage from Act II (before the Love-duet) 
for Brangane in the person of Eva Liebenberg, a mezzo with a 
rich tone reminiscent of Olszewska, although intonation is 
occasionally a rather anxious matter. 

The Leider recording is disappointing. I remain convinced 
that this great artiste is one of the greatest Wagnerian dramatic 
sopranos that the world will ever see. When Leider is on the 
stage, it is the raging or passionate Isolde, or the pleading or 
supreme Brunnhilde that we see, and none other. Unbelievable 
breadth of phrasing and expressive tone combine with this 
dramatic art to compensate for any purely technical failures. 
If it is, as I fear, the waning and rising of Leider’s and Flagstad’s 
respective stars, then I treasure the memory of Leider’s Brunn- 
hilde in “‘ Die Walkiire ” all the more, even while I look forward 
to the vocal ease of Flagstad. 

London. R. G. J. Str.-Joun. 
Recordings Wanted 

To the Editor of THe GRAMOPHONE. 

Can nothing be done about the shameful disregard of some of 
the most important contemporary composers. —The Gramophone 
Company has. been making a number of useless duplications 
lately, for example: Wagner’s Siegfried Idyll ; Liadov’s Russian 
Folk Dances ; Tchaikovsky’s Symphony No. 4; Beethoven’s Sym- 
phony No. 9. 

These duplications annoy when there is so much unrecorded. 
Decca have been performing nobly, while H.M.V. and Columbia 
have ‘done nothing.” In acoustical days English composers 
were well represented on the whole, but only Elgar has been 
given his due. The neglect of Arnold Bax has been shameful. 
So let us hope the recording companies will issue some of the 
following works in the near future: Sea Suite, F. Bridge ; Ship 
of the Fiend, Macconn ; Colour Symphony, Bliss ; Shropshire Lad, 
Butterworth ; Dance Rhapsody, No. 1, Delius ; Any unrecorded 
work by Bax and V. Williams; and also Impressioni del Vero, 
Malipiero ; Maid of Psak, Overture, Rimsky Korsakov ; Suite 
No. 2, MacDowell ; Symphonic Variations, Dvorak. 

In fact any unrecorded work by a British composer will be 
welcome. 

Birmingham. L. F. B. GrLueEspy. 
Sustained Notes 

The Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

Adverting once more to the subject of ‘‘ Sustained Notes,” 
and with reference to the interesting hypothesis of your London 
correspondent that the fluctuations in pitch are caused by the 
warped condition of the record, may I say that my copy of 
H.M.V. D1463 (Lohengrin Prelude) quoted in my previous letter, 
is perfectly flat and therefore the variations cannot be attributed 
to the same cause. 

Like Mr. Ellinger’s, also, my motor is dead true in running, 
as frequently proved by that most delicate of all speed tests— 
the stroboscopic. 

Could your reviewer be persuaded to once more investigate 
the DB2g04 with a proved motor and perfectly flat disc, and 
let us know definitely whether or not, in his opinion, the fluctua- 
tions of pitch are inherent in the recording ? 
New Milton, Hants. J. W. Cuurcn. 
Toscanini’s ‘ Siegfried’s Journey ’’ Recording 

To the Editor of THz GRAMOPHONE. 


I was amazed to read in the August issue of THE GRAMOPHONE 
a letter from one of your correspondents, Mr. Cave, saying that 
together with some other recent American recordings he classes 
the above record as a “‘ super-super-noise.”’ I think this is some- 
what of an insult both to Toscanini and the H.M.V. recording 
engineers, who, to my mind have produced between them some 
of the most wonderful orchestral recordings of the year. Mr. 
Compton Mackenzie, in his Editorial of the same month, goes 
so far as to say that it is the finest orchestral recording of Wagner 
we have ever had. 
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Surely it must be obvious that if Toscanini was so conscious 
of the past limitations of orchestral recording, that he refused to 
record for several years, he must have taken particular care to 
hear this recording in order to make certain it was of the necessary 
high standard to satisfy his artistic sense before it enabled him 
to give his consent for release to the public. Mr. Cave, however, 
now tells us it is a “‘ racket.” Poor Toscanini, he may never 
record again!! The reproduction of this record on my radio- 
gram, using a half tone steel needle certainly sounds to me 
comparable to that of a performance in the concert hall, insomuch 
that it gives all those dynamic differences between pp and ff in 
their proper proportions. The /p’s are not amplified to sound 
stronger, nor the ff’s toned down, the result being a true sound 
picture of the music, as the composer intended it should be 
heard. May I suggest to Mr. Cave that possibly it is his medium 
of reproduction that is at fault rather than the record itself. 
I have been at some pains to defend this splendid recording 
because there may have been some of your readers who have 
been put off buying owing to Mr. Cave’s criticism, and I do 
hope if there be any of these people they will endeavour to hear 
it for themselves. 

I really cannot understand why Mr. Cave does not avoid 
such tremendous orchestral works when he appears to suffer 
discomfort from large masses of sound, such as are frequently 
to be found in the symphonic works he cites. After all, the 
music of the major works of Wagner, Strauss and Sibelius is 
not as a rule of the “sweet and pretty” type, it alternates 
between almost herculean power at one extreme and a soft 
brooding mysteriousness at the other, and if we are to have a 
true representation of the works of these composers then we 
must be prepared to have powerful dynamic contrasts portrayed 
on the record, otherwise we are getting a false impression of 
the music. It is for this very reason I welcome the recent 
realistic American recordings and I hope they may be the fore- 
runners of many more in a similar vein. I think we should take 
our hats off to the H.M.V. recording experts instead of criticising 
them, for they are, to my way of thinking endeavouring to give 
us a taste of the real thing as far as is possible on a record. 

It appears from the recent letters of record critics that they 
are fibre users, and this raises the point as to whether these 
needles are really suitable for reproducing the more strenuous 
orchestral works. In spite of the apparent “ fibre-complex,” 
of THe GramopnHone and its reviewers, I still think after 14 
years’ experience of record-reproduction that the use of half-tone 
steel needles is the most all-round satisfactory medium for 
reproducing large scale orchestral records. They bring out the 
excitement and surge of a full symphony orchestra in a far greater 
degree than almost any fibre can ever hope to do. I quite admit 
on the other hand that fibres do give a very beautiful and mellow 
tone, being eminently suitable for Chamber Music, Violin or 
’Cello Solos, etc., but this quality of tone does not portray 
accurately the sounds of a large orchestra playing the works 
of such Titans as Sibelius, Strauss & Co. I submit that to use 
fibre in the latter case shows as much a lack of appreciation of 
the nature of the music as to use a loud steel needle when 
reproducing Chamber Music. The trouble with fibre users is 
that they do not as a rule adapt their use of needles to the type 
of record to be played, thus very often getting a bad impression 
of a good record. Here, however, I must pay tribute to your 
reviewer W. R. A. who has had the courage on several occasions 
to recommend the use of a steel needle in preference to fibre 
as being superior for reproducing certain records, a crime almost 
enough to warrant him being expelled from the ranks of all 
good “‘ fibrists.”’ 

A great deal has been talked and written about records being 
“ruined” or “ murdered in cold steel.”” My experience has 
been that with careful use and storage very little appreciable 
wear is apparent on my collection of 250 records, even after 
several years of constant use, thus proving the foregoing phrases 
to be guilty of unthinking exaggeration. 

I have long had a suspicion that “ fibrists ” generally assume 
that they are the connoisseurs of music and are really ever so 
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much more elevated in taste than the poor fish who use steel 
needles, but I am not so sure the latter class do not get more 
thrill and healthy enjoyment out of their records, they, at !ecast, 
do not strut about boasting that their needle has stood up to 
“umpteen ”’ sides without breaking down, a much more im. 
portant “‘ point” than the music apparently!! Moreover, the 
fibre users’ ritual of waxing, polishing, re-sharpening, etc., plus 
the tension of wondering whether the point will “ go ” is hardly 
the ideal way to put oneself into the best receptive mood for 
listening to the music of the masters. 

In conclusion, I may say I have been a regular reader of 
THe GRAMOPHONE since the third number (it still holds its fascina. 
tion) and this is the first time I have had the temerity to express 
my views in print, but having read hundreds of most interesting 
letters from your readers, I have endeavoured to have my 
* little ” say, and I now await some fibre enthusiast to wrath‘ully 
rise up and slay me, hoping in the meantime that there may 
be some “ steelite”’ kind enough to come to my aid. I often 
sigh for the good old days of the earlier numbers of Tne 
GRAMOPHONE when “ Romantic and Realist” “ Fibrist and 
Steelite ” used to meet in fierce and worthy battle through the 
correspondence columns, I wish we could get the “ blood ” to 
fly once more. We are really in danger of getting too time 
these days. 
Northwood, Middx. 


Ernst Wolff 
To the Editor of THE GRAMOPHONE. 

As a very keen student of singing and vocal art, particularly 
in relation to the gramophone, I must express a little shade of 
disappointment which I felt at the review of the Franz Lieder 
record (sung by Ernst Wolff) reviewed in last month’s issuc. 

This particular record was such a notable high light after 
months and months of almost unrelievably poor vocal output, 
that I felt that endeavour so honest and so praiseworthy might 
have been met by much more generous terms. 

I am aware how debatable the ground is, and how personal 
our expression must be about such things as range and quality 
of voice, but I certainly do not think that your critic’s strictures 
would find general acceptance, and in fact they are completely 
at variance with most other reviews I have seen. 

The songs obviously demand refinement rather than breadth 
of style, and the interpretation certainly seems to give all that the 
songs demand in vocal colour, quality and sensitivity of feeling. 

It is much to be hoped that your influence might be enlisted 
to record many more of these charming songs, amongst them 
the Heine settings that John Goss sang at a recent recital. 

With apologies for not cutting more closely to the core of brevity, 
and with very real appreciation of the valuable critical work 
THE GRAMOPHONE does. 

London, S.E.22. 


R. Harkepr. 


Frep SERVICE. 


The Haydn Society 
To the Editor of Tut GRAMOPHONE. 

I write to support the appeal of your correspondent for the 
sale of separate Haydn quartets recorded for the Haydn Quartet 
Society. I have repeatedly wanted one quartet or another 
from the various albums, but have not required the others. 
Why exactly should quartet discs be sold in sevens ? Why 
cannot the issues of the Society be available in separate form ? 
There seems to be an aura round the magic words “ two 
guineas,” broken by the Wolf renegades and recently by the 
Beethoven Piano Sonata Society. Don’t you think ‘“ Two 
Guineas” has had a long enough run? Why couldn’t the 
Sibelius violin concerto have been issued by itself without un- 
wanted makeweights! ‘‘ Twenty-four shillings ” perhaps is less 
august than “ two guineas.”’ It is a fetish. 

I for one shall be glad to see the death of the Haydn Two 
Guinea Society and the birth of a Haydn (Single) Quartet 
Society. All the Societies should be reformed on similar lines. 

Lancaster. J. S. Owen. 

(Reader from 1924). 
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GRAMOPHONE SOCIETY NEWS 


FEDERATION ANNOUNCEMENTS 


OCIETIES have had ample time to digest the mass of information 

sent out amonth ago, and now is the time to express approval or 
disapproval of the Federation’s policy. Further negotiations with 
the authorities concerned have necessitated a small change in the 
footnote on Circular 9364 : part of line 6 should read “. . . prior 
to January, 1935.” Correspondents should make a note of this 
alteration, which it will be seen brings new benefits to the societies. 
Unreturned questionnaires should be completed and sent in to 
the Secretary without delay. 

The 10-inch record of the Chairman’s address to societies has 
already begun its travels, and is well booked up in advance. 
Societies intending to borrow it later in the season should 
therefore apply now (enclosing 6d.), stating when it will be 
required. 

‘The advertisement columns of the October issue contained an 
offer by Voigt Speakers to demonstrate to societies in and near 
London their new instrument. This is worth noting. 


SOCIETY 


The Acton & District Gramophone Circle 

This society considered details of Federation activities at its 
last meeting. It was resolved to limit membership until further 
notice, and there are at present vacancies for only three new 
members. Messrs. W. J. Bond kindly installed a Cascade Gramo- 
phone with large external horn upon which members’ records 
were played. ‘Those exciting most criticism were the Emperor 
Concerto (Beethoven), soloist Wilhelm Kempff (Decca CA8248— 
52) ; Carmen Fantasie (Bizet-Busoni) played by Egon Petri 
(Columbia LX462) ; Rondo in A major (K.386) (Mozart), Eileen 
Joyce and Orchestra (Parlophone E11292) ; and Suite Gothique 
(Boéllmann), organist, R. Goss-Custard (H.M.V. B3260-1). 

The next meeting is to be held at 8, Friars Place Lane, Acton, 
W.3, from which address Mr. D. M. Freeland will forward 
information to interested readers. 


The Beckenham Recorded Music Society 

The Inaugural Meeting of this Society took place on September 
gth last. Many people have expressed interest at the formation 
of the Society and, although the membership is naturally quite 
small at the moment, confidence is felt as to the future. 

Two recitals have already been given, both by the Secretary, 
who has so far kindly provided both the accommodation and the 
reproducer. Outstanding in the first recital was the latest recording 
of Strauss’s famous tone poem Don Juan (H.M.V. DB2897-8). 
Bach’s Suite in D major (H.M.V. DB1963-5) and Schnabel’s 
rendering of Beethoven’s Sonata in D minor, Op. 31, No. 2 (DB2649- 
51) were the main items in the second recital. 

A programme of fortnightly meetings has been arranged. On 
November 14th the Society hopes to pay a visit to the Decca 
studios at Merton, and on the 28th the programme is entitled 
“ Caruso’s Songs.” 

Prospective members are requested to communicate, as soon 
as possible, with the Honorary Secretary at 56, St. James’s 
Avenue, Beckenham. 


Dulwich & Forest Hill Gramophone Society 


Current New Issues were given at the second September 
meeting, opening with a fine band recording of the Coldstream 
Guards, playing The Standard of St. George (H.M.V. B4243). A 
very showy work was Saint-Saéns’s Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso by Heifetz and London Philharmonic Orchestra 
(H.M.V. DB2580). 

Major works heard were Mozart’s Divertimento in E flat major 
by the Pasquier Trio (Columbia DX742-6) and Schubert’s Trout 


The Federation has been instrumental in persuading a Local 
Health Authority to use the gramophone and home-recorded 
discs for propaganda purposes. 

In the report of the Woodford Green Society appears an 
interesting paragraph on the question of interior lighting during 
gramophone recitals. The subject has not escaped attention by 
the Gillingham Society, which has (on occasion) gone a step 
further and played certain records (‘‘ thrillers ” for preference !) 
in the dark. 

The new Beckenham Society has made a wonderful start, and 
has already issued monthly bulletins. High Wycombe have 
followed suit with ‘“‘ The Mediant.’”’ It is suggested that other 
societies apply for copies, since they may provide a new source 
of inspiration. 

With the new season a number of new Secretaries have been 
elected: names and addresses may be found in the separate 
reports hereunder. 


REPORTS 


Quintet, by members of the Pro-Arte Quintet, Alfred Hobday and 
Artur Schnabel (H.M.V. DB2714-8) ; excellent recordings and 
performances. Not achieving quite the same standard of excellence 
was Beethoven’s Emperor Concerto by Wilhelm Kempff and Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra (Decca CA8248-52). Egon Petri’s 
wonderful piano recording of Liszt’s arrangement of Gounod’s 
Faust Waltz must also be mentioned (Columbia LX520). 

The first half of the first October meeting was occupied by the 
report of the Federation’s progress, and the records made for Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Aldous were also heard. In the second half 
Mr. Brewitt gave Mozart’s Concerto in E flat major, by Edwin 
Fischer and John Barbirolli’s Chamber Orchestra (H.M.V. 
DB2681-4). This work moves with an effortless grace, revealing 
the master-mind of the mature Mozart. 

November 13th, annual General Meeting. November 27th 
(New Issues) commences the Society’s year, and is the best time 
to join ; will interested gramophiles please conve along in force ? 
Meetings are held fortnightly at the Kirkdale Café, Sydenham, 
S.E.23, commencing at 8 p.m. 

Hon. Sec., Mr. F. T. Dixon, 48, Chartham Road, S. Norwood, 
S.E.25. 


Farnworth Radiogram and Gramophone Society 


The first meeting of the present season was held at the Central 
Conservative Club, Church Street—the society’s headquarters. 
It was decided to establish a Central Record Library instead of 
the old rota system of exchanging records. There are now 250 
records available for loans. 

The Society welcomes new members, who are advised to get in 
touch with the acting Secretary, Mr. G. Evans, 81, Starcliffe 
Street, Great Lever, Bolton. 


Gillingham (Kent) Gramophone Society 


The first meeting of the second season was the occasion of a 
programme presented by the President, Mr. W. W. Johnson. 
Three tone poems by Richard Strauss, Don Quixote (Decca 
LY6087-91) ; Death and Transfiguration (H.M.V. DB2324-6) : 
and Till Eulenspiegel (Parlophone E10925-6) occupied the evening. 
Full programme notes were available, but in order to show how 
closely Strauss followed the great romance by Cervantes, the 
appropriate extracts were read from the work itself before the 
music was heard. 

November meetings: Mondays 2nd, 16th, and goth. Further 
particulars from the Secretary, Mr. F. Eric Young, 15, Kingswood 
Villas, Gillingham, Kent. 
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Hackney Philharmonic Society 

Outstanding records of this Society’s second meeting of the 
present season were Sarasate’s Gipsy Airs (Decca PO5103) ; 
Haydn’s Military Symphony (Parlophone R1537-40), and Toscanini’s 
rendering of the Prelude to Act 1 of Lohengrin. Future programmes 
include Opera (Mr. O’Connor), Brahms (Mr. Carter), and 
Mozart’s Symphony No. 39 in E flat, presented by Mr. Cecil. 

Meetings will be held on November 1oth and 24th, and readers 
and their friends are cordially invited. Write to Mr. G. Carter, 
86, Adley Street, Clapton, E.5. 


High Wycombe and District Music Society 


At the annual General Meeting held at the new headquarters, 
‘Thorogood’s Restaurant, High Wycombe, the Secretary’s report 
for the past season was adopted, while the financial position was 
considered satisfactory. The following officers were elected for 
the next twelve months: Chairman (pro tem.) and Secretary, Mr. 
F. G. Youens ; Honorary Treasurer, Mr. F. R. French. These, 
with Miss Hilda M. Packer, A.R.C.M., Miss Gladys Watkins, 
and Mr. John F. Walter, form the management committee. Sir 
Granville Bantock and Sir Walford Davies have accepted the 
offices of President and Vice-President respectively. 

Mr. John F. Walter opened the second season with a well- 
chosen programme of recorded music, which included Elgar’s 
Introduction and Allegro (H.M.V. C1694-5), some Chopin preludes 
played by Robert Lortat, and Liadov’s The Enchanted Lake. The 
latter was truly enchanting. Afterwards a lecture, ‘‘ Music is 
progressing . . .”’ was given by M. Ippolit Motchaloff. The first 
number of “‘ The Mediant,” the Society’s own journal was on 
sale during the evening, the issue quickly being sold out. (Further 
copies may be had from the Secretary, 43d. post free.) 

Mr. L. Brandon presented a mystery programme at the second 
meeting, which he called Fingerprints. Members were invited to 
name the composer of each recorded work played. Mr. F. R. 
French scored the highest number of points and so won the prize. 

November meetings will be held on the 5th and 19th. Applica- 
tions for membership should .be addressed to Mr. F. G. Youens, 
‘200, Totteridge Road, High Wycombe. 


Liverpool and District Gramophone Society 


Recordings from the Connoisseur and Collector catalogues 
provided the programme for the opening meeting of the 1936-37 
session. The first half, which was compéred by Mr. Jenkins, 
started off in modern style with Stravinsky’s Russian Dance 
from Petroushka, then with geographical exactitude passed through 
the Polish Corridor (Chopin’s Mazurka in E minor) into Germany. 
Some of the pieces were unusual and undoubtedly of much 
interest (notably, Beethoven’s shortest Sonata, Op. 49, played 
by Schnabel), but -in several instances one wondered why the 
records had been promoted from the ordinary catalogues. 
Brahms’ Waltzes Nos. 1, 2, and 15 may be cited as an example. 

Mr. Harwood presented the second half, the outstanding 
item of which was Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe (Boston Symphony 
Orchestra). The opinions of the audience varied as to the 
musical merits of this work, but the recording was agreed to 
be good. 

Traviata was the work selected for the Operatic Evening on 
‘September goth, and the La Scala recording was very much 
appreciated. 


North-West London Gramophone Society 

The General Meeting was held on September 22nd, and new 
‘headquarters were fixed at 34, Ampthill Square, N.W.1, by kind 
permission of Mr. H. Jahn. Membership has been restricted to 
forty, but we want more members, as we are now not so very near 
‘this figure. Please write for details to the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
I. H. Matthews, 19, Malcolm Court, Malcolm Crescent, N.W.4. 

The first recital of the second season was given by Mr. Jahn, 
and was a very fine one, consisting of Mozart and Beethoven. 
Mr. Jahn said that he had selected his records for this recital to 
‘show that the gramophone was the best medium, because by it 
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one is enabled to choose the finest performance of any work. 
gave examples in Beecham’s “‘ Jupiter”? Symphony, and Ko 
vitsky’s ‘‘ Eroica,” and also Schnabel’s performances of t 
Beethoven Sonatas. 

The meeting on November 3rd is very important, as Mr. Walte 
Yeomans of the Decca Record Co. is coming to talk to us. Anyon 
who reads this announcement is cordially invited. 


Southsea Gramophone Society 


The second meeting of the new season was held at headquarte 
(Murdoch’s Salons, 7, Palmerston Road), a discourse on “* Musi 
—the Commonsense Attitude” being given by the Hon. Sc 
Mr. G. H. Chesterman. The speaker said that nowadays wheneve 
music was mentioned there did not seem to be any neutral cours¢ 
in the expression of opinion: either the better music was hearti 
damned, or it gave rise to a snobbish attitude for which the 
was no justification. People nowadays liked music which did no 
require analysis—music which appealed instantly. It was 
superficial age. But after all was it not a question of environment ? 
The word “‘ symphony ” made some people rear up in horror, 2 
if they were to hear something very “ phony,” and so to dispel 
such fears he presented a programme of movements from the 
symphonies which compared very favourably with a programme 
of light instrumental music. 

First was given the Allegro con grazia movement from Tchaikov 
sky’s Sixth Symphony—the famous five-time section ; then 
followed the Largo from Dvorak’s “ New World” Symphony, 
and the opening movement of Beethoven’s “‘ Eroica.”” Then came 


the Allegro non troppo from Brahms’s Fourth Symphony, and the 
first movement of Elgar’s Symphony No. 1. Next was given the 
beautiful ‘‘ ticking Andante ’’ from Haydn’s “ Clock ’” Symphony, 
and the Allegro vivace from Mozart’s “ Jupiter ” ; and finally the 
Bal movement from the Symphonie Fantastique by Berlioz. All the 
A very enjoyable: 


records were from the H.M.V. Catalogue. 
evening, with everybody pleased ! 


The South-East London Recorded Music Society 


Recently the Society was given a most interesting Talk upon’ 
the subject of the moment, namely, ‘‘ Swing Music.” 

Mr. John Wells, Secretary of Guy’s Hospital Rhythm Club 
illustrated his topic with well-chosen examples, including Tiger 
Rag, In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, and Rocking in Rhythm (Duke 
Ellington and his Band), Lullaby (Reginald Forsyth), Nocturne 
(Spike Hughes), together with some examples of the works by 
intelligent commercial bands. 

The Society meets at the Unitarian Church Hall, High Street, 
Lewisham, S.E.13. Enquiries to the Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
W. A. G. Pace, 96, Milborough Crescent, S.E.12. 


Woodford Green Recorded Music Society 


The first recital of the second season was given by Mr. J. 
Shearmur, the principal work of the evening being Elgar’s ’Cello’ 
Concerto (Beatrice Harrison and the New Symphony Orchestra), 
H.M.V. D1507-9. Other items in the first half of the programm 
included Elgar’s Cockaigne Overture ; Ah si la liberte (Armide-Gluck) 
sung by Frida Leider and Orchestra (H.M.V. D1547) ; and 
Dawn, and Siegfried’s Rhine Fourney. 

The high spot of the second half was Walton’s suite, Fagade 
(H.M.V. C2836—7)—a work that should be in every gramophile’s 
collection since it is a clever and most entertaining jest. One 
wished Miss Sitwell’s poems could have been heard in conjunction. 
The evening concluded with Debussy’s two Nocturnes, Fetes and 
Nuages (Columbia DBg656-7). Altogether a very enjoyable 
programme. 

This Society maintains that the lighting of the hall during a 
recital plays a great part in the enjoyment of items, and after 
experiment discovered that a table-lamp near the gramophone, 
and all other lights extinguished, enabled the audience to fully 
concentrate and obtain the right atmosphere. It would be 
interesting to hear if other societies have tried the experiment. 

Mr. E. B. Pinniger of Chingford gives the next recital. 











